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ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 


A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today serves 
more than 65,000 miles of highway routes — miles 
lined with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened 
the eyes of a nation fighting for life. 


Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically Eye-filling, 
soul-satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters 
and stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of 
power dams . . . man-made canyons of iron ore... 
mountains of new-harvested grain... harbors bustling 
with ships . . . clouds of planes in V- formation. 
Most thrilling of all are the endless ranks of fighting 
men pouring into military centers, by highway, from 
every city, town and farm community of America. 


The highways have never worked so hard or so effec- 
tively as they now work to guard the nation’s life. 
Doing their share of this job, Greyhound buses today 
carry a half more passengers than ever before... and 
the great majority of these people are in uniform, 
in war production or in other essential occupations. 


Every American who travels can help Greyhound 
better serve America now, this winter—by avoiding 
trips at Christmas, New Year’s—and by confining 
necessary trips to the mid-week days. 


You've been fine about accepting wartime travel 
inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it up... 
to help keep motor buses in action for America! 


“GREYHOUND 
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ECTION 


MEXICO AND THE SOUTH 


HEDGE-HOPPING IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Harry G. Alway, Teacher of Mathematics, Hoover High School, San Diego 


D. you ever imagine taking a 
long trip through Spanish America, 
dropping out of the clouds to visit 
every spot you have ever heard of, 
learning the language the easy way, 
the value of their currency the hard 
way? 

In doing just that I made my way 
from San Diego to Mexico City for 
$25, taking in the Mardi Gras in 
Mazatlan on the side. 

Air routes, only, were open beyond 
Mexico; $1053 cash fare all-the-way- 
around looked expensive, until I con- 
sidered that I had transportation for 
a whole year with unlimited stop- 
overs. 

The new airports are far out from 
the cities, but Pan-American provides 
the taxis in and out of the airports. 
Lacking priorities, I was off-loaded 
only twice against my will; once at 
Puerto Rico and again at Trinidad. I 
specialized in visiting pre-Columbian 
ruins. 

In retrospect I am impressed with 
the apparent stability of the Latin- 
American Republics. The great masses 
of the people follow the tradition 
without protest. Either from custom 
or lack of fuel people disappear into 
the patioed of Spanish 
homes about 7 o'clock, to be seen no 
more until sun-up. Crime and drunk- 
enness are rare, “night life” is un- 
known, except in Buenos Aires. Con- 
trasts between the capital city and the 
provinces is so great that it is hard to 
believe both are in the same country. 


seclusion 


Mexico must be considered an ex- 
ception to all generalizations in Latin- 


America. Here you find a great meas- 
ure of liberty and freedom with its 
necessary complements of social un- 
rest, break-down of tradition, crime, 
vigorous art, music, handicraft, caba- 
rets on a 24-hour shift, “ratero” to 
pick your pockets and “Coyotes” to 
fix things with the authorities, free 
press to attack all these evils. 


More than any other Latin repub- 
lic, Mexico has variety and color in 
native life. Strolling orchestras and 
comedy teams still pull up in front. 
Medicine-men and political agitators 


still ply the plaza crowds with loud- 
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speaker equipment. 
easily the most interesting Latin city. 
As in Paris you can strike out afoot 
on any street in any direction and 
find human interest. 


Mexico City is 


Mexico, too, has retained more of 
the glories of its Indian past than has 
any South American country. The 
Inca ruins of Peru are reduced in the 
main to masonry foundations on 
which the conquering Spanish erected 
ugly and structures. 
The Mayan ruins, however, were con: 
cealed by a merciful jungle until such 
a time as the Mexicans developed a 
real appreciation of their significance, 
hence can now be seen in their origi- 
nal state. 


inappropriate 


The present American in 
Mexico is reaping the harvest of an 
enlightened and wise foreign policy 
practiced by our government in recent 
times. I found Mexico the most cor’ 
dial of all the Latin countries I visited, 
and in the manner of a friend who 
already knows our peculiarities and 
worst faults. 


P assinc from Cuba to Puerto Rico, 
Colombia to Trinidad, or the Canal Zone 
to Costa Rica gives convincing proof that 
the day of the colony is over, that people 
are entitled to make their own mistakes 
even when these mistakes are more serious 


Mexican, Spanish, Portuguese, and all Southern American music intrigues these boys 
and girls of Hawthorne Elementary School, Los Angeles County 
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than a mother country would make. What 
irks the student or teacher most is the 
pompous front maintained by the mother 
country to impress the natives. You in- 
variably find only one swanky hotel where 
attendance is obligatory and where much 
time must be wasted observing the habits 
of a species you already know too well. 


Summer Schools 


Most of the summer-schools managed to 
run this year. I registered first at Lima, 
then in Guatemala. The University of San 
Marcus in Lima, Peru is the oldest institu- 
tion of higher learning in the New World. 
The courses were all in Spanish except 
one. I found the teachers unusually com- 
petent and the climate atrocious. If you 
attend summer school in Lima ycu kiss the 
sun, moon, and stars goodbye for the dur- 
ation! Don’t forget to bring your own 
heating-plant. The trip to the archeological 
zone climbs up through the good climate 
zone into the bitter night at i2,000 feet 
around Cuzco. 


Costa Rica would be the perfect setting 
for summer-school, but it did not operate 
this year. The summer-school of Guate- 
mala operates in an interesting native set- 
ting and archeological area. You can also 
watch people go through their paces in a 
tight dictatorship. 


The best summer-schools are 1n Mexico 
City and Havana. If you are not disturbed 
by the altitude of 8,000 feet the climate of 
Mexico City is bracing. 


I saw the inside of classrooms in every 
country. From our standards teaching is 
too formalized, and emphasized memory- 
work too much. Education is primarily a 
means of avoiding any possibility of doing 
manual work. The most significant schools 
I saw were those few in foreign hands 
attempting to teach the dignity of work, 
emphasizing training in the skilled trades, 
on whose scarcity the real backwardness 
of South America now can be blamed. A 
man acquiring a 5-acre ranch must hire 
some one to do the work. 


Thumbnail Summary 


A thumb-nail, topical summary of my 
air-vagabonding through the countries of 
South America could be as follows: 

Most liberty — Mexico, Costa Rica. 

Best schooled — Costa Rica. 

Best Spanish — Bogota, Colombia. 

Most dissatisfaction with the government — 
Argentina. 

Happiest-appearing people — Costa Rica. 

Most friendly to Americans — Mexico, Cuba, 
Brazil, Colombia. 

Purest whites — Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica. 

Best Indians — Mexico. 

Most beautiful women — White, Costa Rica; 
Indians, Mexico; Creoles, Cuba, Martiniques. 

Most primitive — Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru. 

Worst climate — Patagonia, Peru. 


Best fruits — Cuba. 

Gayest — Cuba. 

Best popular songs — Mexico, Cuba. 

Most pugnacious — Paraguay. 

Greatest lack — Coal and iron. 

Best food — Argentina. 

Intellectual center — Bogota, Colombia. 

Most forgiving of the past — Colombia. 

Most native color — Mexico, Guatemala. 

Best costumes — Brazil. 

Best treatment of American soldiers — Costa 
Rica. 

Highest cost-of-living — Venezuela. 

Lowest cost-of-living — Mexico, Brazil, Peru. 

Most pretentious night-life, like Broadway — 
Buenos Aires. 

Most shipping to Europe — Argentina. 

Greatest number of legitimate plays in Span- 
ish — Buenos Aires. 

Best motion-picture palaces in the world — 
Mexico City. 

Best social position for teachers — Argentina. 

Largest number of cabarets — Mexico City. 

Most similar to European cities — Buenos 
Aires, Rio, Santiago. 

Best newspapers — Buenos Aires, Mexico City. 

Best artists — Mexico. 

Best handicraft — Mexico. 

Sweetest small country — Costa Rica. 

Speaks an Indian dialect instead of Spanish — 
Paraguay. 

Best escapists 
Deep Brazil. 

Most earthquakes — Chile, 

Bull fights — Mexico. 

Where the English are most popular — Argen- 
tina. 


paradise— Deep Mexico or 


Guatemala. 


Most Italians — Argentina. 
Best commercial city — San Paulo, Brazil. 


Relax and renew your nerves in 


Peaceful - Beautiful M E X | ie O 


Exotic 


Our 10th annual Xmas trip with tour 
conductor throughout Mexico leaves by 
plane midnight Dec. 18 or by train A. M. 
Dec. 15 and Dec. 19. 
Complete visits by private car to 
Mexico City Tropical Zone 
Toluca Orizaba 
Xochimilco Fortin 
Pyramids Cordoba 
Puebla Mill Cumbres 
Cholula Morelia 
Guadalupe Patzcuaro 
Tasco Uruapan 
Cuernavaca Guadalajara, etc. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS 


ALBERTSEN 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


49 GEARY ST. (Suite 230) EX. 0540 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES - 515 SO. SPRING ST. 
TUcker 6248 


New Gregg Book 


Army Office Training — what everybody 
should know about Army organization, ad- 
ministration, and clerical procedures, by 
Allison; 92 pages, illustrated, 8x 10% 
inches; is issued by Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City; price $1. This timely text gives au- 
thoritative information on the vast business 
called Army administration. 


Uatime @ 


* All out war has imposed a great traffic load upon Santa Fe and 
other American railroads. Movement of troops and war material 
must have first call. But you can help us maintain regular civilian 
rail transportation by following the friendly suggestion below. 
FOR DETAILS %& 743 S. Hill St., MU 0111, Los Angeles *& 235 Geary, 
SU 7600, San Francisco *%& 5th Ave. & B St., Franklin 2101, San Diego 





The Hateh Act 


Dear Mr. Cloud: 


Pp RESIDENT Roosevelt has signed 
the Brown Amendment to the Hatch 
Act and all teachers of the country 
are now politically free as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned. 


Passage of the act constitutes a real 


victory for political and academic free- 
dom for the teaching profession. 


As financial and other difficulties 
of the schools increase during this 
war it will be more necessary for 
teachers to become active in the de- 
fense of educational support both 
politically and otherwise. 


In the name of the NEA and of the 


Commission for the Defense of Democracy 


POWDER 
WONT WIN WARS HERE 





AT BUS STOPS 


She’s the pest of the powder room—she prolongs 
primping. But there isn’t time for that today. Powder 
wins wars on the battle front. Fighting men and war 
workers must be on time. Buses have been slowed down 
to save tires—that means time must not be wasted at bus 
stops if schedules are to be maintained. 


TRAVEL ONLY WHEN NECESSARY— 
BE ON TIME—TAKE ONE SUITCASE 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 
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through Education I want to express deep 
appreciation for your splendid cooperation 
in securing the passage of S.2471. 


Sincerely yours, 


Donald DuShane, 


Secretary, National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation. 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 







LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 


—_— 


@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous "Supper Club of the Stars,” 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
"Nite Club in the Afternoon." 


* 


1500 Rooms @ Att WitH Batus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
@ THE BILTMORE @ 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Roy W. Cloud 


vias official affairs of the 
Association which will be of interest 
to our readers are: 

On October 29, Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain passed away suddenly at 
his hotel in San Francisco. He was, 
1915-27, State Executive Secretary of 
California Teachers Association. An 
indefatigable worker for the welfare 
of teachers, his influence on educa- 
tion and educational associations will 
be felt in California and throughout 
the nation for many years to come. 

Before becoming associated with 
CTA, Mr. Chamberlain served for a 
time as treasurer of National Educa- 
tion Association, and was thoroughly 
imbued with the necessity of the sol- 
idarity of the teaching profession. 

In 1927, he left association work to 
engage in the full-time activity of 
editing The Overland Monthly, of 
which he was editor and publisher 
for many years. During the depres- 
sion, the Overland ceased publication, 
since which time Mr. Chamberlain 
had been in charge of federal forums 
for Northern California. 

Prior to assuming the CTA secretaryship, 
he was superintendent of schools in the 
East and came to California to become 
president of Throop Polytechnic Institute in 
Pasadena, which later became California 
Institute of Technology. He had traveled 
widely in the United States and Europe 
and before earning his masters degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia, he studied vo- 
cational education in Sweden and Ger- 
many. 

His work in California Teachers Associa- 





tion was done in connection with two of 
the outstanding educators of that day, 
Mark Keppel and E. Morris Cox. Through 
the energy of these three men and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon- 
orable Will C. Wood, the schools of Cali- 
fornia are largely indebted for the passage 
of Amendment No. 16 to the Constitution 
which has stabilized education in California. 


Mr. Chamberlain suffered considerably 
during his later life because of an accident 
which had rendered him partially crippled 


Arthur Henry Chamberlain 
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However, with all of the 
discomforts which came to him, he was 
always cheerful and happy and a real 
friend to everyone who needed a friend. 


as a young man. 


a RECENTLY was privileged to attend 
a large meeting of elementary teachers and 
practically all of the elementary principals 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. The 
meeting was called by Dora Dysart at the 
Embassy Auditorium, Los Angeles. Miss 
Dysart, president of the Los Angeles Ele- 
mentary Teachers Club, and Mrs. Ione 
Swan, president of Los Angeles Elementary 
Principals Club, were co-chairmen. 


The meeting was well attended in spite 
of a driving rain, the first real heavy down- 
pour of the season. The group listened 
intently to an account of association affairs 
and then for an hour afterwards questions 
were asked concerning various phases of 
association work. 


On the following Saturday, the Bay Sec- 
tion had an all-day Training Conference 
for officers of local teacher associations, at 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. This meeting, 
called by Louise Beyer as president of the 
Section, was under direction of Clive Saiz, 
public relations chairman for the Section. 
He presented a program of great merit. 


Group discussions were held throughout 
At the luncheon short 
speeches were made by several of the guests 
after which the 125 delegates, who were 


the entire morning. 


practically all officers of teacher clubs in 
the Bay Section, discussed the problems 
pertinent to the welfare of their own 
groups. 


The meeting was most worth while. Mr. 
Saiz and his committee deserve very con- 
siderable credit for the way in which they 
prepared the program and conducted the 
meeting. 


A NUMBER of teacher Institutes have 
been held throughout the state during the 
past month. It was my pleasure to attend 
two of them to talk to the teachers. 



























































The first of these was at Auburn, Placer 
County, on Friday afternoon, November 6. 
County Superintendent Elwyn Gregory be- 
gan the meeting at 2 o'clock and conducted 


it through the evening until 9. He took 
this means of calling the Institute in order 
that most of his teachers could hold a full 
day's session of school before attending the 
meeting. There have been so many inter- 
ruptions in the Placer County schools be- 
cause of the necessity of pupils and teachers 
assisting the fruit growers of that section, 
that Superintendent Gregory expressed the 
belief the Institute this year should not 
interfere with the regular school program. 


His selection of speakers and topics was 
of such a nature that the teachers secured 
a great amount of help. Two groups held 
separate dinner meetings and after dinner 
discussed salary deductions for the purchase 
of war bonds. The evening meeting, which 
followed at the high school auditorium, was 
attended by all of the teachers. 


El Dorado County 


The Institute at Placerville was called by 
County Superintendent E. J. Fitzgerald, 
assisted by several educators of the county 
who were responsible for various parts of 
the program. The sessions were held at 
the Masonic Hall. The program was of 
such a varied nature that it met the needs 
of all the teachers of El Dorado County. 


During the closing afternoon session, Su- 
perintendent John Palmer of Placerville, 
who is a member of the working group of 
the CTA Retirement Committee, explained 
in detail the proposed teacher retirement 
plan. Many questions were asked of Mr. 
Palmer and at the completion of the dis- 
cussion the teachers of the county voted 
to endorse the plan. 


At this meeting, also, Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Larson, principal of El Dorado County 
High School, and County Superintendent 
Fitzgerald made a plea for membership in 
California Teachers Association. As a re- 
sult of their suggestions, practically all of 
the schools of the county and the county 
superintendent's office enrolled 100% in 
CTA, as follows: 


El Dorado County — County Office, El Do- 
rado County High School, Blair’s, Bridgeport 
Joint, Buckeye, Camino, Canyon Creek, Carson 
Creek Joint, Cave Valley, Cold Springs, Coloma, 
Coon Hollow, Deer Valley, Diamond Springs, 
Fairplay, French Creek, Garden Valley, George- 
town, Green Valley, Greenwood, Indian Dig- 
gings, Latrobe, Missouri Flat, Mount Aukum, 
Nashville, Negro Hill, Oak Hill, Pilot Hill, Pino 
Grande, Placerville Grammar, Mosquito, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Ringgold, River, Sly Park, Spring- 
vale, Summit, Tennessee, Union. 


Orn Friday, November 13, a meeting of 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
Bay region educators was held at Athens 


Athletic Club, Oakland. Approximately 
100 were in attendance, about half being 
industrialists and half, educators. The edu- 
cational group was made up of teachers, 
principals, district and city superintendents, 
college and university professors and admin- 
istrators. 


The program as outlined gave an oppor- 
tunity to both the manufacturers and 
teachers to discuss problems of common 
interest. A better understanding came 
from the meeting than had previously ex- 
isted and acquaintances were made which 
should be of very great value to both indus- 
try and education. 


As a result of recent state elections, 
Honorable Walter F. Dexter, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, will again 
be in charge of the school program for 
California. We are glad that Dr. Dexter 
is to continue his leadership of our educa- 
tional forces. He is a man of real ability 
and has associated with him leaders in 
educational work who are thoroughly im- 
bued with the desire to make the schools 
of California outstanding in every respect. 


A Friend Has Gone 


A. J. Cloud, President, 


San Francisco Junior College 


Bmas precious soul has 
winged its flight to the Great Beyond. 
The requiem has been sounded for 
Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 


He had fought a good fight, had 
kept the faith, had run the stipulated 
course throughout a lifetime devoted 
unselfishly to the interest of a larger 
entity than himself — the human race. 
The legacy he bequeathed to mankind 
will not be lost. 


Mr. Chamberlain came of pioneer Illinois 
stock, attended Cook County (Illinois) 
Normal School and, following a period at 
Throop Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, 
studied in Germany and Sweden. Return- 
ing, he earned the master’s degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, under the tutelage 
of Nicholas Murray Butler, with whom he 
remained on terms of intimate personal 
friendship to the end of his days. 


In a letter to Arthur Chamberlain con- 
taining Christmas and New Year's greet- 
ings, in 1940, Dr. Butler wrote: “Our eyes 
should be fixed on world reconstruction. . . 
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It would not be characteristic of us as 
Americans to lose our faith, our hopes and 
our confidence in the rule of liberty among 
men”. Mr. Chamberlain subscribed to those 
views. He was indomitably an optimist; his 
spirit was spacious, his vision expansive, his 
symbol the flag of his country. 

At the turn of the century, Throop, in 
which he had earlier been enrolled during 
his student days, called him to office as 
dean, and, later, as acting president. In 
1912, his golden era of achievement in 
statewide educational movements set in, 
when he became actively identified with 
California Teachers Association. 


The Overland Monthly 


First as editor of Sierra Educational 
News, and, before long, as State Executive 
Secretary, he maintained the relationships 
then begun with the Association until, in 
1928, he left official connection to under- 
take the editorship of two famous maga- 
zines then consolidated, Overland Monthly 
and Out West. These years of service to 
the Association cover the formative age in 
the life of the organization. During his 
secretaryship, the presidential chair was oc- 
cupied by those two top-flight educational 
leaders, E. Morris Cox and Mark Keppel. 
They found Arthur Chamberlain their 
strong right arm. The value of his aid in 
developing the functions and activities of 
the Association, and in guiding it on its 
course in this stage of its growth, cannot 
be overstated; nor can be his part in the 
formulation and enactment of legislation 
now constituting the cornerstone of the 
educational edifice in California. 


In 1915, Mr. Chamberlain assumed added 
responsibility as Director of Education for 
California at the Panama Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. Toward the close of 
World War I, he was named Chief of Oc- 
cupational Direction, and organized over- 
seas and conducted the program set up by 
the Army Educational Corps, A.E.F.—a 
signal contribution to the after-the-war ef- 
fort at that time. Upon returning home, he 
invaded in uniform the Superintendents 
convention at Yosemite, as shown in a 
group photograph reproduced in this maga- 
zine, January 1938. 

His last years were devoted to author- 
ship, to the lecture platform, and to direc- 
tion of educational forums in line with the 
national policy so ably advocated by Com- 
missioner Studebaker. He was a prominent 
member of organizations operating in the 
area of professional writing, and a favorite 
participant in their proceedings. 

To the end, Arthur Henry Chamberlain 
retained a wide circle of loyal friends. His 
unflagging zeal for the cause of public edu- 
cation is attested by his attendance only a 
week or two before his death at the Super- 
intendents conference at Los Angeles. He 
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came back to his desk at San Francisco 
cheerful and happy over his contacts with 
the many old-time associates whom he so 
highly esteemed and who had kept him so 


cordially in their thoughts throughout the 
long stretch of years. He passed away at 
San Francisco, October 29, 1942. 

May his memory long endure! 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


This magazine, November issue, pages 10, 11, gave an account of the first meet- 


ing of the State Liaison Group, held at Fresno. 


Herewith is published the opening 


address at that meeting, by Dr. John A. Sexson of Pasadena, chairman of the 
Educational Policies and Plans Committee. — Ed. 


\ letters of invitation stated 
clearly the purposes of the conference 
and the reasons that prompted the 
sponsors to ask your presence here. 
We said, “Your schools face an emer- 
gency; they need your counsel, your 
advice, and your support in an all-out 
effort to meet the demands the gov- 
ernment, the army, the navy, the air 
force, industry, the state, and the local 
community are daily making upon 
pupils, teachers, boards of education, 
and upon the buildings and equip- 
ment of our public school system.” 


A few of these demands are: 


1. To place the training facilities of every 
secondary school, trade school, vocational 
school, and college at the government's dis- 
posal for the training of the manpower 
essential for industry and for our armed 
forces. 


2. To increase and expand these same 
training facilities to keep pace with the 
daily rising demand for more and more 
manpower, requiring now the training of 
youth and of women. 


3. To utilize existing personnel and fa- 
cilities for the information and guidance of 
youth seeking their places in the nation’s 
drive for victory, and to expand these fa- 
cilities to expedite the recruiting of both 
manpower and womanpower to a point 
where our nation will have an armed force 
of some ten million armed men in the field 
and an industrial army of many times this 
number producing the goods, munitions, 
and arms necessary to support this army 
and ourselves for the duration. 


4. To induce physical fitness in youth 
and in adults for these arduous duties. 


5. To teach basic mathematics, science, 
English, and other subjects essential for the 
effective functioning of our armed forces. 


6. To aid in the conservation and recov- 
ery of critical materials — scrap, salvage, 
victory gardens, plants for camouflage of 
vital factories, and other 
munity undertakings. 


essential com- 


7. To sell War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. 


8. To assist in rationing and to dissemi- 
nate information about the control of infla- 
tion, wage and price ceilings, and to assist 
the consumer with buying problems. 

9. To provide buildings, telephone serv- 
ice, and faciliteis for civilian defense. 


10. To train air and fire wardens, aux- 
iliary police, first aid workers, and all the 
thousands of workers in all the knowledges 
and skills needed to hold the home front 
and to protect our lives and property. 


11. To ward off a wave of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime. 


12. To care for the children left alone 
at home while mothers and fathers go to 
work or while the fathers go to war. 

13. To safeguard the welfare of pre- 
school children. 

14. To safeguard for the duration the 
physical health, welfare, morale, and mental 
health of all children and youth from the 
anxieties and miseries of war. 


15. To keep alive the love of country, 
respect and reverence for our nation — its 
ideals, its traditions, its history, its heroes, 
its institutions, and its blessings. 


16. To assist children, youth, and adults 
in improving and perfecting the processes 
of democracy. 


17. To supply the schools’ full quota of 
men for service in our armed forces and 
of women for the armed services and for 
the replacement of men in industry, but in 
so doing to exercise our rightful priorities 
on the time and service of those children, 
youth, and adults essential for the effective 
operation of the schools as an essential war 
service. 


18. To contribute to the Red Cross and 
to support to our full power the efforts 
necessary to heal the wounds and repair the 
damage of war. 


19. To aid our youth and our citizens in 
determining the kind of post-war world we 
are fighting for, and to start now to win 
that kind of world by being prepared to 
negotiate a peace that will permit the war- 
ring nations to live together in amity and 
under conditions conducive to freedom and 


justice — political, 
religious. 


economic, social, and 

20. To teach all men to sacrifice their 
own lesser interests for the greater interests 
of the general welfare of the common man 
throughout the whole world. 

21. To speed the day when the demo- 
cratic idealism of the Founding Fathers of 
this nation shall be the common heritage of 
men everywhere. 


‘Bas inventory of educational du- 
ties and responsibilities is not final or 
complete. It represents more than 
some schools are already doing; it is 
far less than many schools have 
already done. It is what every school 
in every community must eventually 


do. 


The record of California’s school 
system is perhaps outstanding in this 
whole nation. We in California were 
prepared. Our schools were soundly 
financed, well equipped with build- 
ings and materials, well manned, and 
our response was instantaneous. We 
started early; we have expanded 
steadily. We are operating at full 
speed. The government, through re- 
sponsible officials, has given our ef- 
forts high praise. Why, then, do we 
call you to conference? Briefly — 


Despite our past successes and our 
present program, we have serious un- 
solved problems: 


1. The financial outlook for the con- 
tinued support of our schools and their 
expanded program is not encouraging. 

In our local communities, the tax base 
is shrinking rapidly. Small businesses are 
closing; thousands of property owners are 
gaining tax exemptions by military enlist- 
ment with accompanying exemptions; out- 
side the defense areas, private incomes are 
declining; sales tax revenues are on the de- 
crease; gasoline and oil tax revenues are 
going down day by day and at the same 
time prices on all materials essential for 
instruction, for maintenance and operation 
are increasing at an alarming rate. Our 
dollars daily buy less and less of goods and 
services. The financial support of your 
schools needs your thoughtful attention. 
Won't you give your schools the benefit of 
your advice and counsel? 


2. The whole problem of the care and 
welfare of pre-school children of parents 
at war or at work, and the custodial care 
of all children out of school hours are 
tragically pressing problems unless some 
provision is made for an effective program 
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designed to meet their needs. The problem 
of juvenile delinquency, always with us, 
threatens to balloon to hideous proportions 
unless prompt action is taken. 


3. The use of school youth for essential 
labor to replace men and women necessarily 
drawn into the armed forces and into essen- 
tial war industries cannot be effected under 
existing child labor and compulsory school 
attendance laws and regulations. What can 


be done? 


4. The adjustment of the standard cur- 
riculum of our secondary schools to the war 
effort calls for revolutionary and far-reach- 
ing modifications of both program and prac- 
tice. The loss of enrollments decreases our 
A.D.A. allotments and threatens the con- 
tinued employment of the personnel abso- 
lutely essential for the effective functioning 
of our schools. How may these problems 
be met? 


5. Our schools, always subject to criti- 
cism, are today undergoing a barrage of 
criticism. These criticisms extend from alle- 
gations that the schools neglect the 3 R's 
to the direct charge that the texts and the 
teachers are subversive. To thus sabotage 
an essential service in a war crisis is a doubt- 
ful procedure unless it is proven beyond 
question that reform or correction, if 
needed at all, is not to be effected at less 
cost. 


These, Ladies and Gentlemen, are a 
few of our duties and responsibilities 
and a few of our new problems. They 
are over and above our continuing 
obligation to maintain the standard 
program and give our regular students 
the educational opportunities that are 
their heritage and their birthright. 


We make a sincere appeal to you to 
give us much-needed help, advice, and 
support. Suggest other problems, 
propose remedies for those suggested, 
and do your part to sustain your own 
California public schools during this 
emergency. 


* * * 


United States Flag 


Grosset & DUNLAP, publishers, 
1107 Broadway, New York City, have is- 
sued The Flag of the United States, by 
Quaife, 225 pages, with many color plates. 
This eminent scholar and historian interest- 
ingly presents the authentic history of the 
Flag of our Republic. Historians, teachers, 


and librarians have all recommended this 
book. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


THE WAR AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


| Education Week is 
behind us, California Public Schools 
Week is before us, and the War, 
encompassing all, is behind us, before 
us, around us. The school folk of 
California are marching, sailing, fly- 
ing on every land, on every sea, in 
every air— whithersoever over the 
globe the forces of the United Na- 
tions are dispersed in their titanic 
labors for the Four Freedoms. 


What, again, are the Four Free- 
doms? And where, as school people, 
do we come into the picture, more 
directly, possibly, far more impor- 
tantly, probably, than the most of us 
realize? And even if we as school 
people have a full appreciation of 
these school values, is the general 
public equally informed? 

Possibly so: but if not, it is the job 
more especially of the coming Public 
Schools Week, properly to inform 
them. 


Fighting for a durable victory hope- 
fully planned to survive through the 
cycles of history to come, the banner 
of the Four Freedoms flies high above 
the allied hosts: Freedom of religion, 
Freedom of speech, Freedom from 
want and Freedom from fear —and 
now the greatest of these is freedom 
from fear. 


Fear breeds in ignorance. Ignorance 
is the barren ground that yields its 
crop only to the planting of the 
Dragon's teeth — the harsh shards of 
atheism, of regimentation and dicta- 
torship. 

Enlightenment conquers ignorance. 
Our public schools, each individual 
one holding high the flaming torch of 
free education, become the beacons of 
enlightenment to the ignorant: the 
spiritual and social Statues of Liberty 
of our democratic way of life and 
living. 

Not alone must the school people 
keep the torch flaming aloft: their 
hands must be strengthened con- 





stantly, their devotion constantly re- 
invigorated and rewarded by the con- 
stantly bettering understanding of 
their labors by the great masses of 
our people who stand behind the 
lines. The people, too, must help to 
tend and hold the light. 

This, then, is the opportunity in, 
and the challenge of, Public Schools 
Week. 


Annually we are given the oppor- 
tunity of having parents and public 
visit the schools to learn anew the 
latter-day workings of their most 
cherished democratic institution. 


But the Devil still whispers behind 
the leaves. There are yet some to 
cavil. It requires again that the an- 
nual lights beacon forth from the 
schoolrooms over the entire State 
domain. 


The war has brought its problems 
to the schools: teaching personnel in 
service, curricular readjustments to 
meet training requirements for offense 
and defense activities, 24-hour a day 
operations of school premises in many 
localities. 


Twenty-fourth Observance 


The coming week, beginning on 
April 12, will be the 24th annual 
observance. The State committee in 
charge, under the chairmanship of 
Charles Albert Adams, the ‘Father 
of Public Schools Week,” begins early 
in 1943, however, to set the ma- 
chinery in motion. 

In its origin, Public Schools Week 
was established to call the attention of 
the public to serious conditions in the 
schools due to shortage of teaching 
personnel because of war service. The 
wheel has swung around again; his- 
tory, repeating in an inconceivable 
magnitude, brings the school problem 
again to the forefront. 

In spite of war conditions even 
(Please turn to Page 21) 
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POSTURE IMPROVEMENT 


A VISUAL APPROACH TO POSTURE IMROVEMENT 


Reva Chandler Spencer’ and Will E. Wiley? 


© ince December 7th, the general 
public has become increasingly con- 
scious of the need for physical fitness. 
On every hand one hears the query, 
“Why don’t the schools do something 
about this?” Well, many schools are 
doing something and, with increased 
public interest, will be glad to do 
more. 

The intense military program now 
underway has increased the public in- 
terest in posture. Soldiers should look 
fit. So should growing boys and girls 
as there is a very direct connection 
between correct posture and physical 
well being. 

Poor posture is a very common fault 
among pupils of junior high school 
age. The adolescent is often very awk- 
ward and uncomfortable because of 
the rapid lengthening of arms and 
legs. It is also the time of the child’s 
life when his bones and muscles are 
adaptable. They have not become set. 
If he is trained to carry himself prop- 
erly now, he will probably do so dur- 
ing his life time. 

A survey which was made recently 
in the Whittier City Schools by the 
school physician shows which postural 
defects are most frequently found 
among children of elementary school 
age. A total of 1626 children were ex- 
amined. Of this number 465 were 
found to need posture correction. This 
is less than is usually found, due to a 
rather adequate program of training 
that has been in operation for years. 
A development in this program seems 
worthy of note and forms the basis 
of this report. 


Making Posture Pictures 


The silhouetteograph has been used suc- 
cessfully for many years in elementary, 
high schools and colleges throughout the 





country. It was invented by Norman 
1. Girls’ Physical Education, Whittier City 
Schools. 
2. District Superintendent, Whittier City 
Schools. 


Fradd of Harvard University and was first 
used there in 1923. The results are accur- 
ate, inexpensive and require a minimum of 
time. 

The accompanying diagram may be of 
help in constructing a silhouetteograph for 
use in school work. Any type of box cam- 
era on a tripod may be used. The old- 
fashioned portrait camera has been used 
very satisfactorily. A sheet or screen is 
hung in a doorway or from the ceiling a 
reasonable distance away. Five feet behind 
the screen are placed photo-flood lights. 
Three feet in front of the screen a plumb 
line is hung from the ceiling. 

The subject stands on a box between the 
plumb line and the screen, facing so that 
a side-view picture may be taken. A posi- 
tive bromide paper is used. It may be de- 
veloped immediately. The exposure is ap- 
proximately 10 seconds. 


Tus science department in any school 
is usually glad to co-operate in developing 
the pictures. This can easily be done by 
the students. The materials needed for 
the developing consist of three trays, the 
developer for the paper and the fixing acid. 
The process of developing is very simple. 
The paper is put into the developer, the 
fixing acid, the wash tray and is dried on 
a muslin blotter. 

The cost of each picture is less than one 
cent. It is not demanding on the teacher's 
time as 20-25 pictures may be taken in a 
half-hour class period and most important 
of all it gives concrete evidence from which 
to work. 

Dots are placed on the picture at the 
arch of the foot, the knee-cap, the pelvic 
region, the mid-lumbar section, the mid- 
dorsal section and the ear. A line is drawn 
to connect the dots. If the gravity line 
falls directly through these dots, the posi- 
tion of the body is correct. If it fails to 
pass through any particular dot, that sec- 
tion of the body is out of line and the 
picture may be graded A, 
B, C, or D, according to 
the number and the de- 
gree of the angles which 
are formed. The silhou- 
ettes show the general ap- 
pearance, such as a for- 


ward head, kyphosis or - 


round shoulders, protrud- 
ing abdomen, winged sca- 
pula, lordosis (which is a 
hollow back), and other 
structural defects. 
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A minimum amount of clothing is nec- 
essary in order to be able to see the align- 


ment of the body. The Jonathan Bailey 
School in Whittier uses the following pro- 
cedure. At the beginning of the school 
year each girl is asked to bring a bathing- 
suit and the boys are asked to bring trunks. 
The side view picture is taken with the 
silhouetteograph. It is necessary to note the 
standing posture before and after the pic- 
ture is taken as the child will stand in an 
assumed posture after he has had his pic 
ture taken a few times. The pictures are 
developed as a project by the boys and 
girls in the science department. 


Posture Pictures Help 


With the picture as a guide, individual 
conferences are held with the children 
and the good and bad points of their pos- 
ture are pointed out. Where found neces 
sary, special exercises are given at this time 
for the child to work on at home. With 
the child present, the defects are marked 
on the silhouettes and they are sent home 
with the first report card. The parents then 
become conscious of the child's carriage. 
From observations at the time the pictures 
are taken, the pictures themselves and the 
conferences, the more serious posture 
cases are selected to be examined by the 
school physician. Her recommendations are 
carried out in the Physical Education 
classes. At the time of the examination 
all parents are urged to be present for con- 
sultation. Extreme cases are referred to the 
Ortheopedic Hospital and other specialists. 

This posture work is started in the 6th 
grade and continued throughout the 7th 
and 8th grades. All children in the build- 
ing are included in posture classes for group 
work one day each week. This is for the 
purpose of helping them continue with the 
good posture they have and to maintain 
their posture consciousness. Those who are 
found to have definite defects are assigned 
special exercises and are given: individual in- 
struction. With the help of the parents 
they are expected to work each day at 
home. 

Many books have been written by excel- 
lent authorities on Corrective Physical Ed- 
ucation. They will prove very helpful in 
knowing which exercises should be given 


Diagram of Silhouetteograph 


Plume Line Sereen Lights 
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for each deviation. Along with the many 
exercises for the various defects we have 
included marching in our program this 
year. It helps the child to establish the 
habit of carrying himself well. Each child 
has also been given for his notebook a 
group of figures showing the right and the 
wrong way to do various everyday activi 
ties such as standing by a table or desk, 
standing properly while conversing, open’ 
ing windows, going upstairs, sitting in a 
chair, reaching for, carrying and setting 
down objects, picking up things from the 
These 
activities are practiced in class and carry 
over into their out of school hours. 


floor and how to stand at a mirror. 


The above mentioned survey shows def- 
initely which defects are most prominent. 
Some students have more than one type of 
defect. From the 465 children who were 
selected as needing posture correction, 13 
had serious round shoulders or kyposis 
while 224 noticeable. Lordosis or 
hollow-back was apparent in 24 children. 
There were two serious cases of scoliosis or 
lateral curvature of the spine. Pronation 
or weak ankles is usually a common fault. 
The survey recorded 10 cases of serious 
pronation and 221 children whose ankles 
were noticeably weak. There were 231 chil- 
dren with fatigue posture. 


were 


Common Postural Defects 


Finding and eliminating the cause of 
these faults is of prime importance. Mal- 
nutrition is one of the foremost contribut- 
ing factors. In the survey, 135 cases were 
due to malnutrition. Three children had 
been afflicted with infantile paralysis. Pos- 
ture defects due to various other reasons 
totaled 334 cases. Other contributing fac- 
tors of poor posture are muscular or sleletal 
weaknesses, diseases, and the psychological 
aspect such as shyness or egotism. Envir- 
onmental conditions may be a helpful or 
harmful agent. These would include cloth- 
ing, particularly shoes, using one roller- 
skate, scooters, chairs and other objects 
which the growing body contacts. 

These influences all leave their effect, 
whether good or bad. The responsibility of 
the child's carriage is not only that of the 
Physical Education Department alone. It 
should be the concern of the social living 
teachers to see that a child is placed in the 
proper seat and that he sits properly while 
studying. The homemaking teachers are 
ready with suggestions in helping the girls 
with the proper clothing and the proper 
diet. The nurse and school physician are 
aware of every postural deviation when 
their examinations are being given. Thus, 
the correction problem is more successful 
when every department and each teacher in 
school is on the alert to see that these en- 
vironmental conditions are adjusted to meet 
the needs of the child. The cooperation of 





every department in our building is given 
in achieving our goal. 

The accompanying illustrations taken 
from our records show what can be done 
in a period of three years time. The first 
pictures were taken when these girls en- 
tered the 6th grade and began their cor- 
rection work in the fall of 1939. The sec- 
ond pictures show beautiful bodies as a re- 
sult of a small amount of effort spent. We 
do not make the statement that the child 
always stands in correct posture but simply 
that our purpose is to make him posture con- 
scious, to help him to know what he needs, 
why he needs it, and to have the feeling 
of what good posture is. 


Start Program Early 


Quoting from Corrective Physical Edu- 
cation for Groups, by Lowman, Colestock 
and Cooper, “Examinations by physicians 
in colleges, high schools and junior high 
schools have shown that growth faults are 
the rule rather than the exception.” The 
preceding statistics show 22.44% of the en- 
tire group with posture defects. According 
to the above-mentioned authorities this is 
a lower percentage than will be found in 
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the average school population. It becomes 
apparent then that to achieve success, we 
must start early in the child's life to pre: 
vent and correct poor posture. 

Good posture not only makes a contri- 
bution to better health, but it has strong 
social values. These girls are just becoming 
interested in their appearance. They realize 
that persons with an erect carriage are more 
pleasing to see because their clothes appear 
better and they give an air of alertness and 
assurance. We find that these pupils are 
more easily guided when they have acquired 
an appreciation of their appearance. 

A second picture is taken with the sil- 
houetteograph late in the school year and 
compared with the first. We find that there 
is a definite improvement and it serves as 
a check to show to the child and to the 
parent what is actually being done. They, 
too, are pleased with the accomplishment 
and it acts as an incentive to work harder. 


I, conclusion, every corrective 


program is limited by the amount of 
(Please turn to Page 38) 
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CTA RETIREMENT PLAN 


Louise Beyer, Berkeley; Chairman, State Committee on Retirement 


UESTIONS commonly asked 
concerning the proposed CTA Retire- 
ment Plan are answered thus: 


1. Question: Will it be necessary to 
appeal at each session of the Legisla- 
ture for funds to meet the obligation 
to the retired teachers? 


Answer: No. The Plan is so drawn 
that adequate provision is made for 
retired teachers just as it is for 
the active teachers. 


2. Q: Why did not the Retirement 
Committee recommend a flat retire- 
ment allowance of $75 instead of ask- 
ing for a graduated actuarial plan? 


A: One objection to asking for a 
flat retirement allowance with a flat 
rate such as a benefit of $75 per 
month for a $75 contribution, is that 
it does not take certain factors into 
For example, a young 
teacher just entering the service at 
$1500 salary would be asked to con- 
tribute 5% of her salary, even though 
she would have to make this contri- 


consideration. 


bution for 30 or 40 years, while those 
in the higher salary brackets, with 
comparatively few years to make con- 
tributions, would be paying only 
2.75% ona $2800 salary, or less than 
2% ona salary of $3800 or more, for 
exactly the same benefits. 


3. Q: Will there be any deduc- 
tions from the retirement salaries as is 
being done now? 


A: No, except for out-of-state serv- 
ice. 


4. Q: Does the plan make provision 
for those now paying 4%? 


A: Yes. Teachers now paying 4% 
would enter the system at the age at- 
tained at the time the plan goes into 
effect and the money already depos- 
ited in their accounts would provide 
an additional amount in their annui- 
ties, but without a matching feature 
from the district. 


5. Q: Are a teacher's contributions 
refunded if he leaves the service? 


A: Yes. (1) All the payments of 
$24 since 1935, and (2) the $36 under 
the new plan without interest, and (3) 
annuity contributions since 1935 with 
accumulated interest, will be returned. 


6. Q: Why does the plan provide 
for a percentage basis for the annuity 
payment rather than a flat rate? 


A: In order to be equitable, the 
length of time over which payments 
will be made should be a basic factor in 
determining the size of the payment. 


7. Q: Why was the decision made 
not to include a larger flat retirement 
salary from the state for all teachers? 


A: Because then the public would 
be asked to finance two adequate re- 
tirement salaries for the teachers of 
the three local systems which include 
approximately one-third the teachers 
of the State. 


8. Q: Is the annuity compulsory in 
the CTA plan? 


A: Yes. The committe found that 
if the State were asked to make con- 
tributions far in excess of half the cost 
of the final retirement salary for the 
teachers with more than a few years 
of service, then the teachers should 
likewise make substantial contribu- 
tions. 


9. Q: Why was the annuity in- 
cluded? 


A: Because the committee found 
that some additional contribution 
from the public should be made to the 
teachers not in local systems. 


10. Q: Could this contribution be 
increased and be made a more closely- 
matching feature? 


A: Yes. The plan can be amended 
to do this if larger contributions can 
be obtained from the school districts. 
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11. Q: Is it possible to increase the 
basic retirement salary of $600? 


A: Yes, but additional funds must 
be obtained from (1) the teachers, 
(2) the State, (3) or both. 


12. Q: Does the public assume half 
the cost of the plan? 


A: Yes. For the beginning teacher, 
it assumes approximately half the cost. 
For those nearer retirement, it as- 
sumes far more than half the cost, 
which is in accordance with funda- 


mental principles underlying sound 
retirement systems. 


Two Amendments 


Crimcism of the CTA Plan has been 
made on the ground that it would “freeze” 
the Retirement Fund to the detriment of the 
retired teachers. No such result would 
have followed under the CTA Plan. Under 
paragraph 9 of the Plan, the present assets 
of the Permanent Fund would have been 
turned over for the benefit of present re- 
tired teachers and a new fund would have 
been started for the teachers to be retired 
in the future. Both of these funds would 
have been adequately supported by the pub- 
lic and teacher contributions. 


After considerable discussion the Work- 
ing Committee recommends to the State 
Retirement Committee that paragraph 9 of 
the Plan be eliminated so that the Perma- 
nent Fund will not be segregated in any 
way. This makes no material change in the 


Plan. 


Another criticism of the plan is that it 
does not provide an immediate increase for 
retired teachers and only small increases for 
those who will retire during the next few 
years. The CTA Plan provides for a basic 
allowance of $600 a year. In the case of 
teachers not members of a local retirement 
system this allowance will be supplemented 
by an annuity. 


The Working Committee recommends to 
the State Retirement Committee that the 
Plan be amended so that this annuity in no 
case be less than $10 a month. This means 
that every teacher contributing to the an- 
nuity fund would be guaranteed a total 
retirement allowance of not less than $720 
per year. Retired teachers who are not re- 
ceiving allowances from local systems would 
be guaranteed $720 per year. The addi- 
tional cost of this amendment, over the cost 
of the original CTA Plan, would be borne 
by the State. Contributions by teachers 
would remain exactly as in the CTA Plan. 









































PENNY MILK FOR SCHOOLS 


MORE MILK FOR MORE CHILDREN 


Dr. Samuel E. Wood, State Supervisor, Agricultural Marketing Administration 


Tix response of educators and 
civic groups to the School Milk Pro- 
gram, recently inaugurated in Califor- 
nia, demonstrates that milk 
for more children’” has become the 
watchword of eligible rural and small 
urban school districts. 


*“more 


This program has gained the sup- 
port of school officials, health officers 
and community leaders, both because 
of its operational simplicity and its 
low-cost to cooperating schools. Over 
250 schools participating in California 
are serving milk at one cent a half- 
pint to 50,000 children located in 40 
different counties. 


Simplicity of the program has been 
one reason for its expansion in this 
state. All negotiations regarding the 
sale and delivery of milk are between 
sponsors, such as a school district, and 
the dairy or milk distributor. At the 
end of each month the sponsor sub- 
mits a bill to the AMA, an agency of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, covering the producer's 
price of each half-pint used, and the 
sponsor is reimbursed for this amount. 


The children cannot be charged 
more than one cent for this half-pint 
of milk. Any differential is made up 
by the sponsor. In many places, co- 
sponsors, such as Par- 
ent-Teachers Associ- 
ation, civic clubs, 
etc., have assisted in 
the financial contri- 
bution. In areas 
where school districts 
are unable to act as 
sponsors, private 
agencies now cooper- 
ating throughout the 
state as co-sponsors 
are accepted as pri- 


mary sponsors. 


1. See: Penny Milk for 
Schools,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News, September, 
1942, pp. 32-33. 


Before the program was promoted state- 
wide, its operation and purpose were fully 
discussed with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and his representatives. 
The program and procedure has the en- 
dorsement of this office. Through the co- 
operation of the Superintendent, a section 
meeting was devoted to School Lunch and 
School Milk at the recent Superintendents 
Convention held in Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles. Similar endorsement of the social 
purposes of the program and specific ac- 
ceptance of the agreement between school 
districts and the AMA has been given by 
the State Board of Education. Widespread 
acceptance at the district level exceeds ex- 
pectations. 


Typical of the wholehearted support ex- 
tended by superintendents is that of Mrs. 
Ada York Allen of San Diego County. The 
milk program was explained to her staff 
members. Special letters endorsing the pro- 
gram were prepared for AMA field repre- 
sentatives for introduction to district super- 
intendents. E. H. Carender, Lakeside Su- 
perintendent, San Diego County, was one 
of the first to request the program for the 
400 children enrolled in his school. Before 
the institution of the federally-subsidized 
program, the school milk committee of the 
Modern Woodmen of America had served 
milk to approximately 100 children at Lake- 
side. Dewey Buckley, chairman of this 
committee, is enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects of co-sponsoring an operation suffi- 
ciently large to furnish milk to the entire 
student body. Lakeside School is coordi- 
nating the milk program into an efficient 
school-lunch operation which sells well-bal- 
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anced plate-lunches to children for 5 cents. 

Raymond E. Denlay, superintendent of 
four elementary schools in Santa Paula, 
Ventura County, believes that school milk 
is an excellent supplement to existing school 
lunch programs. Many parents in this area 
are working in the harvest and are not 
available to cook a hot meal at home. The 
well-balanced school-lunch with milk served 
to the 1400 children in Santa Paula ele- 
mentary schools assures these parents that 
their children are receiving a nutritionally 
adequate noon meal. 


Under the direction of Superintendent 
Roy R. Huffman, Mill Valley School Dis- 
trict, Marin County, is integrating school- 
milk into its general program dedicated to 
teaching youngsters self-reliance and social 
responsibility. Milk is thus available to the 
kindergarten, elementary and grammar 
school children. The first 5 grades, com- 
prising about 300 children, are served at 
10 o'clock in the morning. The older girls 
from the 8th grade assist with the distribu- 
tion and collect the tickets. Milk is also 
available to Mill Valley children in the 
cafeteria at noon, where again the older 
boys and girls assist with the serving of the 
lunches, distribution of the milk, and the 
planning and preparation of the meals. Mr. 
Huffman declares that “The whole plan, as 
we have worked it out, has been very suc 
cessful. The children are getting the benefit 
of good milk at an especially low cost”. 


Several county superintendents have en- 
dorsed and outlined the program to their 
principals by special bulletin, or included it 
on the agenda of regular institutes. Leo B. 
Hart, Kern County superintendent, invited 
AMA representatives to appear at the insti- 
tute. This clarification resulted in the prin- 
cipals of twenty schools making immediate 
application. Harry Wiser, principal of 
Greenfield Elementary School, found that 
the first month's participation exceeded his 
expectations. Among county  superinten- 
dents, in addition to Dr. Hart, who made 


Milk Interlude: Children enjoy doing things in groups, and milk drinking is no exception. These young: 
sters pay only a penny a day for a half pint of milk to help build sound teeth and a strong framework for 


their growing bodies. 
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The following quotation from Su- 
perintendent William D. Hill of 
Concord, Contra Costa County, is 
illustrative of the attitude of educa- 
tors which has led to this rapid 
growth: 

“The program has been well re- 
ceived by our community; the doc- 
tors have endorsed it; many organ 
izations and individuals upon learning 
of the program have made voluntary 
contributions for its support. Last 
year we used 35 one-half-pint bottles 
per day. We now use 540, and next 
month we will increase the consump- 
tion of milk in our schools to 650 
half-pints daily. 

“We believe that this milk program 
will improve the health of our chil- 
dren and build up their resistance, so 
that colds and other epidemics will 
be reduced. I, as an educator, real- 
izing the vital need of the school-milk 
program and seeing its beneficial re- 
sults, heartily recommend its institu- 
tion in any school.” 





special effort to apprise their personnel of 
the advantages of School Milk were C. R. 
Nickel, Tulare; Clarence W. Edwards in 
Fresno; Miss Lila Melendy of San Benito; 
Mrs. Janie M. Stocking, Santa Cruz; Tom 
Price of Mariposa; Louis Britton, Santa 
Clara; James G. Force, Monterey; and 
Elwyn H. Gregory in Placer County. 


Mia principals recognized the op- 
portunity presented by low-cost milk of en- 
riching school lunches at little additional 
cost to pupils. At Sebastopol it has been 
the practice to serve two hot dishes, or one 
hot dish and a glass of milk, for 10 cents. 
Now for 11 cents children are receiving 
two hot dishes and a half-pint of milk. 


Soft drinks are no longer sold in the 
Shasta Union High cafeteria, where school 
milk and fruit juices are used to establish 
better health habits among students. 


Principal Edwin A. Hendrix of Biggs 
Elementary School in Butte County is serv- 
ing the primary children all the milk they 
wish to drink for one penny. Superinten- 
dent Joe Michell of Williams Union Gram- 
mar School has added school milk to his 
general nutritional program. Hot mush and 
milk, or milk and graham crackers, are 
served to all students at 10 o'clock. Milk is 
included in a completely balanced school- 
lunch with fresh vegetables from the school 
garden. 

Similar use of school and community gar- 
dens to reduce total cost and add to variety 
of available foods has been practiced in 
Fresno and Santa Ana. Here local PTA 
councils were the activating force. Else- 


where in the San Joaquin Valley, local 
PTAs accepted farmers’ invitations to pick 
fruits and vegetables for canning and sub- 
sequent use this winter in school lunch pro- 
grams. In these communities nutrition is 
the real concern, and milk is given its 
proper place. 

Thus School Milk, with the endorsement 
of the State Boards of Health and Educa- 
tion and the active cooperation of princi- 
pals and superintendents, moves ahead in 
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this state. Proper nutrition for school chil- 
dren becomes a challenge in a national pro- 
gram dedicated to community health. The 
current response of public and private agen- 
cies to the School Milk Program accepts this 
challenge for the school-children of Cali- 
fornia. 


Address all correspondence to Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, 821 Market Street, 
709 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 





THE KEY TO VICTORY 


Eugene C. Brick, Principal of Central School, National City, San Diego County 


Bu students of Central School in 
National City were not content merely 
to aid in the general salvage drive; in 
addition they launched a gigantic 
campaign to collect all of the old keys 
in the community. This campaign 
has spread rapidly to other schools in 
the district and throughout the nation. 


The preliminary step was to send 
circulars to the homes informing the 
parents of the “Key Salvage Cam- 
paign” and telling them of the im- 
portant wartime metals contained in 
the average key such as nickel, brass, 
copper and iron; and the additional 
fact that a handful of keys often con- 
tains more valuable metal than is 
found in many pounds of ordinary 
scrap. 

This step had barely been taken 
when the keys began to arrive at the 
school in large numbers. A large pos- 
ter was placed on the bulletin-board 
on which was drawn a huge key with 
a metallic lustre and above it was in- 
scribed: “The Key to Victory.” 

Below the poster a box was used 
as a repository for the keys. Within 
two days, however, the box was en- 
tirely filled and a chest designated as 
the Treasure Chest was substituted. 

The students then contacted Mayor 
Thatcher of National City who read- 
ily issued a proclamation setting aside 
a week as “Key Salvage Week.” The 
local press enthusiastically entered the 
drive and gave considerable front- 
page publicity. 

All of the civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations were eager to assist. The 


children gave each organization a - 
“key quota” to fill, with the addi- 
tional challenge that the school would 
collect 3,000 keys for every 1,000 con- 
tributed by the local clubs. 

The three major radio networks were 
also informed of the key salvage drive 
promoted by the students and each 
made mention of it over the air. One 
local station carried the message twice 
daily for over a week. An Associated 
Press dispatch carried a short report 
to the nation. One radio comedian, 
with a considerable following of chil- 
dren, gave additional impetus to the 
drive. 

At the end of the week the keys 
were literally rolling into the office 
by the thousands, the Treasure Chest 
was overflowing, and the students had 
adopted the slogan: “Bring in a key 
and open the door to Victory.” The 
pupils felt that they had made a vital 
contribution to the war effort. They 
carried on their work with all the 
fervor of a crusade. 


In each home-room pupils who had 
salvaged the most keys were awarded 
red, white and blue ribbons. As a 
final step in the campaign the Art 
Department of Central constructed an 
immense pasteboard check and on it 
printed the following: 

“Pay to the Order of Uncle Sam 
31,249 Keys.” The check was signed: 
“Students of National City Schools.” 

The keys were then turned over to 
the salvage authorities to be con- 
verted into tokens for Tokio and Ber- 


lin! 































HIGH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 


FOLLOW-UP OF TWO GROUPS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Eva Louise Blum, Teacher*, Castlemont High School, Oakland 


— is a constant cry that the 
schools of today are not preparing 
youth to take their place in the world. 
Parents, employers, school administra- 
tors, and teachers seem to sense the 
need for some reorganization of high 
school so as to better equip their 
youth with tools and knowledge 
which will be of functional value to 
them. However, none of the groups 
mentioned are agreed as to just what 
‘changes should be made and what 
subjects should be required. 


Dr. Homer P. Rainey’ says: 


“In the past, secondary education led 
mainly to the professions and to the white 
collar jobs. Today it is not possible for 
all high school graduates to find vocational 
opportunities in these preferred groups. It 
is essential to recognize functions for sec- 
ondary education other than the prepara- 
tion for college and the professions, and 
to prepare curricula for these other func- 
tions. The offering of these new curricula 
will have a tendency to attract and draw 
students from the academic course and, 
thus, relieve the problem of our crowding 
the professions.” 


The school administrators in Oak- 
land have been interested in organiz- 
ing new classes in the high schools to 
help students better adjust themselves 
to what is to follow. It has seemed 
advisable, to the writer, to make a 
follow-up study of two groups of 
students to find out, from them, what 
difficulties they encountered when 
they left school, also what were their 
reactions to their previous educational 
and vocational training, as well as 
their suggestions as to what might be 
helpful to high school students. 

This study was delimited to an 
analysis of the problems of 54 girls 
who had been graduated during the 
last three years from the Castlemont 


High School in Oakland, California. 


*Now with American Red Cross in war 
service. 

1Homer P. Rainey—How Fare American 
Youth, D. Appleton Company, 1937, page 43. 


There were 27 girls in the group 
classified as above average and 27 
girls in the group classified as average 
or below. 

This study was concerned chiefly 
with finding out what happened to 
the students after graduation from 
high school. Each student was given 
a survey-sheet which included the 
questions that will be discussed in this 


paper. 


Classification of Girls 


The two groups were classified as “A” 
and “B.” The “A” group consisted of girls 
who we classified as above average, they 
received an average assigned grade in 
scholarship of B or above during their high 
school careers, and took part in school and 
community activities, holding positions of 
leadership while in high school. The aver- 
age IQ of this group was 116. 


The B group was composed of girls who 
might be called average or below average, 
they were average or below in scholarship, 
and made no outstanding record in any 
activities during their high school careers. 
The average IQ for this group was 88.7. 


From now on the groups will be referred 
to as group A and group B. 


Method of Securing Data 


The data were collected under various 
circumstances, in an informal manner. Some 
of the students were interviewed at the 
home of the writer. Small groups of girls 
were invited to attend a tea. An attempt 
was made to make this a very enjoyable 
event, so that all the guests would relax 
and feel free to discuss whatever they de- 
sired. After there had been a lively dis- 
cussion of the various activities, etc., in 
which the girls were taking part, they were 
asked to fill out the survey sheet which 
contained the questions mentioned on the 
previous page. They were told that they 
might take these sheets home to fill them 
out and return them. 


In other cases girls were interviewed at 
the school, and given the sheets to take 
home. The writer called at each home re- 
gardless of whether she had given the 
student a survey sheet previously or not. 
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The reason for this was to get a picture of 
the girl’s home environment. 

The homes of the girls included in this 
study might be called average American 
homes. In one or two cases the homes were 
definitely below what might be termed an 
average American home. In an equal num- 
ber of cases the girls lived in homes which 
were above average. Seventy-five per cent 
of the homes, in each group, had tele- 
phones. 


The occupations of the fathers were very 
much the same for both groups. However, 
while the type of work the fathers did was 
approximately the same, in several cases 
the fathers of the A group owned their 
business, whereas in most cases the fathers 
of the B group were working for someone. 


All of the girls involved in this study 
were known to the writer during their high 
school careers, either through club work, 
or through class activities. This was a de- 
cided advantage in interviewing the girls, 
because there was a friendly feeling on the 
part of all those involved in the interview. 


The parents were unusually friendly to- 
ward the writer, in fact, they seemed very 
pleased to have someone from the high 
school interested in following the careers 
of their daughters. The writer, too, gained 
much from these interviews. Every effort 
has been made to see that the material 
gathered is as accurate as possible. There 
was no evidence on the part of any girl 
to conceal information. In fact they freely 
volunteered any information required. 


Summary and Conclusions 


From the data collected in this study the 
following conclusions have been drawn: 


1. The girls in the B (average or below) 
group had many more problems when they 
finished high school than those in the A 
(superior) group. They appeared to have 
more difficulty in making their adjustments 
than did the girls in the A group. 


2. In regard to work, we find that more 
of the girls in the A group were able to 
secure work, and that as a group their 
salaries were higher than those of the B 
group. Also there are more girls in the 
B group who did not secure employment, 
than in the A group. 


3. When we look at the traveling which 
students have done since being graduated 
from high school, we note that the traveling 
done by the girls in the A group was 
slightly more than that done by the girls in 
the B group, but the difference was too 
slight to be of any significance. 


4. Regarding schools which students at- 
tended after graduation, as one would ex- 
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pect the majority of students in the A 
group continued their education at a col- 
lege, university or vocational school. How- 
ever, in the B group very few students 
were able to go on with their educational 
training. 


5. Of the students who did go on to 
college, we find that their great difficulty 
was either in adjusting themselves to college 
life, finding suitable courses, or finding 
someone to advise them properly. In other 
words it looks as if there is a need for 
more orientation in high school courses to 
prepare students for college. 


6. The problems of students who did not 
go on to college were significant. The big- 
gest problem for students in the B group 
was finding a job. Ten students have had 
this difficulty, as compared with one student 
in the A group. Of course this might be 
due to a great many factors over which 
the school has no control. However, there 
are many ways in which the school might 
be able to help the student in securing a 
position. 


The fact that 12 students in the B group 
stated they had no problem would have 
further interpretation. To the writer their 
problem would seem a serious one, as they 
are doing nothing but staying home. The 
recent defense program will, of course take 
care of many of these students; however, 
this is just a temporary situation. 


7. When students were asked to list the 
subject which they considered of greatest 
importance, the majority of students within 
the A group considered all their academic 
subjects to be of great value. It is natural 
that students within the A group should 
find their academic courses of great value 
because they furnish a background for their 
college work. 


No conclusions may be drawn from the 
material furnished by group B. Only one 
student in this group mentioned that she 
had enjoyed any of her courses, she men- 
tioned public speaking, and personal plan- 
ning. 


8. When asked what courses students 
wished they had omitted in high school 
an interesting fact presented itself. The 
students in the A group mentioned their 
academic subjects yet in the previous ques- 
tion they stated their academic subjects had 
been of greatest value. There was, how- 
ever, a wide range of subjects which stu- 
dents felt they could have omitted. In the 
B group only 4 students indicated a specific 
subject they wished they had omitted, but 
23 stated there was no subject they would 
have omitted as against 13 in the A group. 


From this one might conclude that the 
students in the B group thought their high 





school work to be of greater value than 
did those of the A group. However, it is 
very possible that the students in the B 
group are less critical in their thinking, than 
those in the A group, due to lack of mental 
ability. 


9. The students were asked to offer sug- 
gestions as to subjects which students in 
high school should take. The students in 
the A group offered a few more sugges- 
tions than the B group. Here, again, there 
was a wide range as to subjects which stu- 
dents should take. But one fact was very 
significant, i.e., in each group English was 
the subject most often mentioned as one 
which all high school students should take. 


10. When students were given an op- 
portunity to list subjects they would like to 
have taken, we again get more responses 
from the A group than from the B group. 
Again, the subject receiving the largest 
number of votes was English. 


; — data tend to show that the 
child who does well in high school is 
likely, also, to do better after gradua- 
tion than the child who was only 
average or below average in high 
school. 


There is need for more guidance of 
a nature which will help the student 
to better adjust himself to the next 
step, when leaving school. 


The problem of subjects which stu- 
dents do or do not like is an indi- 
vidual one. However, the fact that 
English is the subject which received 
the largest number of votes by both 
the students in the A group and the 
students in the B group as a subject 
which students should take, and 
which the students included in this 
study wished they had taken is inter- 
esting. Perhaps the courses which 
are being added in some of our senior 
high schools should include some spe- 
cial work in “practical” English. 


From the sampling of students studied 
here, it must not be forgotten that of the 
54 representing the average American high 
school student, only 19 were able to con- 
tinue their education, leaving 35 or (65% 
of the total) who were for one reason or 
another obliged to discontinue their school- 
ing. As we have seen the greater number 
of problems have been in the cases of 
students of this group. Well over half of 
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this group seem to be faced with the neces- 
sity of earning a living immediately after 
completing their high school work, and of 
these only a very small percentage have 
found employment. 

However, much of this delay or failure 
to find employment may have been due to 
the economic stress of the world situations. 
The new defense program will supply work 
for many of our girls, yet, undoubtedly a 
contributing cause might be the lack of 
orientation of the high school student to 
the next step— finding his place in the 
world of work. 

Some amelioration of the present condi- 
tion may be found in the promotion of 
vocational training and guidance in the 


high school. 


The Mareh of Money 


Historicat Coinings Society, 3663 
Clay Street, San Francisco, issues a set of 
12, four-page brochures, reproducing great 
coins of history as they would be seen in 
the British Museum. 

Each brochure is a picture history of a 
great period or region. Weston Settlemier 
is Executive Secretary of the society. 

It is the first attempt to link the well- 
known interest in collection to a visual 
series of 3-ring binder sheets, selling for 
only a dime each. 

The 12 sheets taken together tell the 
story of Civilization. Included in the series 
in stamp form for easy pasting onto sheets 
are replicas of coins of Caesar, Alexander, 
Widow's Mite of the Bible, Pope Clement 
VII, Queen Elizabeth, Richard the Lion 
Hearted, Pine Tree shilling of colonial 
Massachusetts, and many others. Over 100 
educators have expressed approval of the 
idea. 


New Barnes Books 


The publishers, A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York City, 
have issued three attractive books of inter- 
est to teachers: 

1. Physical Conditioning, by Stafford 
and Duncan, primarily for the coach and 
athlete, but is also of general use. There 
is a special exercise program for women. 
Price $1. 

2. Curricular Problems in Health and 
Physical Education, by Blancherd, gives full 
consideration to the needs‘of children and 
youth in the world of today. Price $1.50. 

3. Team Sports for Women, by Frymin 
and Hillas, published in 1935, now appears 
in revised edition with the latest rules 
changes in the six sports covered. Thorough 
analyses of the techniques and plays of the 
six sports are presented. Price $2.50. 

























































































































































THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM AT MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
YUBA COUNTY 


Lesta H. Joubert, Chairman, Social Studies Department 


a Studies at Marysville is a 
term that refers both to courses in this 
particular field and to student-body 
government and guidance as well. A 
program of this sort is made possible 
due to the fact that we have a four- 
year required social studies program. 
The courses that we give are as 
follows: 

Ninth year — Personal Problems. 

Tenth year — Growth of Democracy 1. 

Eleventh year — Growth of Democracy 2. 

Twelfth year — Economic Welfare. 

Personal Problems is largely a course 
in guidance. Its purpose is to get the 
incoming student settled into high 
school life as quickly and painlessly as 
possible, and to make him aware of 
social and cultural values. A text is 
provided for each unit so that the 
course contains solid material, and at 
all times there is plenty of work to 
cover. 

It is a mistake to assume that 
courses in guidance cannot be made 
concrete. Careful selection of texts 
and organization of the course can re- 
move the ineffective wordiness, which 
is so often a part of guidance. The 
course is organized into ten units, as 
follows: 


1. High School Life: 


Pamphlet material containing rules of the 
school, songs, yells, and useful information per- 
taining to the school. 


2. How to Study: 


A part of this unit consists of work for the 
whole class in the library where the librarian 
gives instruction in the Dewey system of cata- 
loging, use of reference and reserve books, card 
catalog, and Readers Guide. 


3. Personality and Character: 


Special emphasis is given in this unit to the 
importance of developing desirable character 
traits. An attempt is made to draw a clear line 
of differentiation between personality and char- 
acter and to show how both must be given much 
attention if worthwhileness is to be gained and 
maintained. In this unit, also, a frank discus- 
sion of questions closest to the heart of the 
high school student is carried on: i.e., “how to 
make friends, how to be popular, what to do 
in typical circumstances which the young per- 
son meets every day.”’ A special point is made 
here to get the student to feel that his problems 
are perfectly normal; that he is not a “queer” 


individual because he has them, and most im- 
portant, that they can be solved by the use of 
good judgment. 


4. Law Obedience — How to behave in an 
emergency: 


Emphasis here is on the working of our demo- 
cratic form of government, and the qualities 
necessary for good citizenship. The value of 
democracy is also brought out. 


5. Safety; air-raid and fire protection; first- 
aid in present emergency: 


Most of this unit is concerned with automo- 
bile driving and the importance of habits of 
safety in this direction. All other factors caus- 
ing accidents in the home, in industry, and at 
school are taken up as well. 


6. High School Government: 


Pamphlet material on the constitution of the 
student body and point system is used here to 
give the student a knowledge of the rules, and 
the regulations of these two items in student 
government. 


7. Pre-Vocational Guidance: 


Of all units in the course, this one is given 
the most time (10 weeks). An effort is made 
to acquaint the student with all major types of 
occupations so that he may be familiar with the 
requirements of each position. Emphasis is put 
upon the fact that the student is exploring dif- 
ferent fields of endeavor, and he is urged to 
pay particular attention to his own potentialities 
as a future worker in our economic system. 

The work is planned so that the student must 
cover at least 15 different fields of employment 
in short reports analyzing the field, and trying 
to find how he would fit into each. Then, in 
addition, the student makes a detailed study and 
report on the occupation of his first choice and 
the occupation of his second choice. At the 
conclusion of the unit, the student makes out 
his program for the coming year. In this way, 
he has about as good an opportunity to plan his 
high school work along the lines of his choice 
of life time work, as can be given him at this 
point in his career. 


8. The Family: 


This unit brings out the importance of the 
family and the part it plays in life. Much 
emphasis is placed upon the characteristics 
necessary for good family life: i.e., thoughtful- 
ness, cooperation, unselfishness, consideration of 
others, etc. A reminder of the Golden Rule is 
valuable in this unit. 


9. Parliamentary Law: 


The work here is planned to give the student 
a knowledge of the most important rules for 
the successful carrying on of a public meeting. 
The need for this knowledge in a democracy is 
brought out and a tie-in with adult citizenship 
is made. 


10. Budgeting: 


An attempt is made here to show the 
student that thoughtful planning of one’s 
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income is the best means to achieve eco- 
nomic independence. Fundamental prob- 
lems are taken up and budgets are made. 
An attempt is made, also, to give the student 
some basis for a common-sense attitude so 
that in times of economic stress, he will not 
be so liable to throw his weight with radical 
and thoughtless proposals. 


As regards the course in general, I 
want to emphasize that we do not con- 
sider it the answer to all our troubles. 
It is an attempt to point out principles 
of character and to stress their impor- 
tance in any society which is to be 
permanent and successful. It is a 
course in which the results are very 
intangible and in which our subject 
matter and methods are constantly 
open to challenge. The results so far 
have been very .encouraging and we 
feel that the students receive much 
that is of fundamental value. 


Growth of Democracy 


Growth of Democracy 1 and 2 are 
courses in world history and United 
States history which are planned so 
that a continuous story of the most 
important historical events is presented 
to the student. World history is 
emphasized in the sophomore year and 
United States history in the junior 
year, but the work is planned so that 
a unit of United States history is in- 
cluded in Growth of Democracy I and 
a unit of world history is included in 
Growth of Democracy 2, thus making 
a complete two-year course. Emphasis 
is given to the growth of democratic 
institutions, so that the student may 
be made to realize that the privileges 
we possess today, in this country, have 
been gained as a result of continuous 
effort and hardships. It is hoped that 
a broad view may be gained from such 
a procedure. 


Ene approach to the study of 
economics takes into consideration the 
fact that the students have reached a 
degree of maturity which causes them 
to ask the reason for doing things. 
With this in mind, it is important 
at the outset of the course that the 
students be given a chance to gain a 
general idea of the nature and scope 
of the course. Since economics is con- 
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cerned with the satisfaction of wants, 
and these wants are ever present, it 
requires little skill to arouse interest in 
the subject. 


No attempt is made to hold students 
responsible for theory in the course. 
Explanations on theory are made in 
terms of the students experiences, 
usually the community provides an 
abundance of instances where theory 
might be illustrated. 

We endeavor to offer in our course, 
those fields which can be utilized by 
the student whether he continues his 
education or not. 

No attempt is made to make de- 
tailed distinctions as to the kinds of 
economic order in the world as it 
should be apparent to any teacher that 
in our country, the study of economics 
should be made under the assumption 
of modern capitalism for this is the 
order under which the student lives. 
It is impossible for a high school 
course to survey all of the economic 
fields of study. With this limitation 
in mind, we have selected the follow- 
ing branches from the subject-matter 
available: 


1. Introduction to the Subject: 


This unit deals in acquainting the student 
with the aim, scope, and general vocabulary of 
the course. 


2. Problems of Labor and Industry: 


This unit has been purposely selected to begin 
the course as many of our seniors are gainfully 
employed during the summer and we are able 
to stimulate interest, not only in the subject, 
but the unit as well. 


3. Organization of Capital and Enterprise: 


Our discussions of Labor naturally lead us to 
investigate the business field. 


4. Foreign Trade (Economic Geography): 


A close follow-up of business and an introduc- 
tion to our next unit. 


5. Taxation: 


Little attempt upon the theories of taxation 
other than what is necessary for general knowl- 
edge and use. The unit is terminated by each 
student completing a federal and state income- 
tax return. 


6. Price Changes and Business Cycle: 


This partitcular unit offers the most difficulty 
to students as their experiences in this field 
are very limited. 


7. Advertising: 


The psychology of selling, types of sales ap- 
peal, absurdities of advertising, and methods 
and techniques of buying comprise this unit. 


8. Money and Credit: 


The material covered here includes: kinds of 
money, money and prices, credit and credit in- 
struments, banks and banking, and banking 
systems of the United States. 


9. Occupations: 
It is the aim of this unit to assist students 


in obtaining occupational information. Students 
are acquainted with operator and procedures of 
U. S. Employment Service. Also to instruct 
them in the proper procedure of completing 
application blanks, The students are urged to 
plan their school work to meet occupational 
demands. Three complete occupational studies 
must be made by each student. Students then 
are advised and assisted in preparing for college 
enrollment by actually planning their first years 
work from college catalogs. 


Student-Body Government 


Student-body government is brought 
into the social studies classes by hav- 
ing the representatives to the Student 
Council chosen from each class. Time 
is set aside after each council meeting 
for the representative to conduct a 
meeting in class, and problems of 
student-body government are taken 
up. All elections except those for 
student-body officers and special clubs 
are conducted through the social 
studies classes also. In this way, we 
have eliminated the home-room in the 
program, and the students are learn- 
ing democracy in practice as well as in 
theory. The result has been a marked 
increase in school spirit as well as a 
better attitude in student-body gov- 
ernment. 


Every teacher in social studies is the 
counselor for his classes. Two weeks 
are set aside in the second semester 
for the actual planning of programs 
each year, but previous to this the 
students have been receiving voca- 
tional guidance throughout the year 
when an opportune time has presented 
itself. Thus we avoid the artificial 
set-up of pure guidance by establish- 
ing friendly relations with students in 
classes throughout the year, and are 
able to understand each individual 
much better because of our daily con- 
tacts with him. We have found this 
situation makes for much more effec’ 
tive guidance. 

In summing up our program, we 
may list the following as our main 
objectives: 


1. Presentation of problems and discus- 
sions that will develop in the student the 
ability to live a well-rounded, well-adjusted 
life with his family, friends, teachers, and 
employers. (In many schools this is taught 
only incidentally or is made a part of a 
counselor's program rather than integrated 
into the more informal, natural teacher- 
pupil set-up.) 
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2. Knowledge of events of the past to 


pave the way for understanding and inter- 
pretation of present trends in _ politics, 
sociology, and economics. (In many courses, 
this comprises practically the whole social 
studies program. 

3. Vocational guidance. (Also entirely 
dealt with by counselors in many places and 
therefore of necessity not handled so com- 
pletely as is possible when such instruction 
is given as a regular part of recitation 
periods. ) 

4. Consumer and business education. 

5. Government by participation. (When 
the student-body government is handled as 
is so often the case, by semester elections, 
and thereafter by meeting of officers and 
council, only the few who have been 
selected as leaders gain anything from the 
introduction of active democracy into the 
school and as it becomes an abstract and 
indifferent matter to the majority of stu- 
dents, such a system is no longer really 
democratic and its purpose is defeated.) 


In stressing the above, we in Marys- 
ville are attempting to make Social 
Studies truly social, and are trying to 
develop girls and boys who are not 
only individual personalities, but who 
are also able to think and act intelli- 
gently as members of a democratic 
society. It is important that the young 
people have the ability to look all the 
“isms” squarely in the eye, evaluate 
them for what they are worth, and 
yet preserve their common-sense and 
equilibrium as citizens of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 


Elementary English Review 


Petes Council of Teachers 
of English announces the purchase of 
Elementary English Review, which 
now becomes one of the official or- 
gans of the Council and complete its 
series of journals for elementary 
school, high school, and college. 

Address of the Review is 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago; subscription price remains 
$2.50 per year. 

The November issue, the first edited un- 
der its direct sponsorship, contained a 
symposium in which 10 leading experts on 
reading answer the question: “In view of 
the army findings that hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men had to be rejected for 
war service because they were illiterate, and 
others cannot read well enough for army 
demands, what policies and procedures 
should the schools follow?” 






































































































































































































































































































































































THE HOME FRONT 


IMPORTANT MATERIALS ON THE WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 


Dr. Walter W. Isle,* San Francisco 


“Education as usual is no more tolerable 
than business as usual.” 


“Every single man, woman, and child is 
a partner in the most tremendous undertak- 


ing of our American History.’ 


“We all know that the war will have to 
be won on the battle fronts, . . . but what- 
ever the heroism of our boys out there, the 
war can be lost right here on the home 
front.’” 


“Price control is a major part of the peo- 
ple’s program for the home front.” 


“I am convinced that no group in Amer- 
ica can be of greater assistance to this job 
because in large it is educational.” 


Waar can the individual 


teacher do to meet this challenge? 
The Regional Office® of the Office of 
Price Administration has attempted 
tc answer this question. Its sugges- 
tions are phrased not in political and 
economic generalizations, but in defi- 
nitely outlined procedures. 


Representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, colleges and universities, 
and public schools were invited by Bernice 
Woodard, regional consumer executive, to 
participate in the preparation of a series of 
units of instruction for the use of teachers 
who desire to make an effective contribution 
to the War effort. 


This group was comprised of: Dr. Roy C. 
Cave, professor of economics, San Francisco 
State College; Dr. Jessie V. Coles, associate 


professor of home economics, University of Cal- 
ifornia; Dr. Margaret C. Jones, head, home 
economics department, San Jose State College; 
Rose Taylor Stelter, supervisor, secondary cur- 
riculum division, Los Angeles city schools; Pro- 
fessor Harold L. Turpin, departments of busi- 
ness administration and consumer economics, 
Stockton junior college; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
chief, bureau of business education, Sacra- 
mento; Dr. William R. Blackler, regional train- 
ing officer, OPA; Staff, consumer division of 
the regional office, OPA. 


* Regional Educational Relations Officer 
OPA; formerly Director of Research, San Ma- 
teo Junior College; Ed. D, Stanford University 
1942; former President, Southwestern Oklahoma 
State Teachers College. 

1. President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

2. Price Administrator Leon Henderson in 
“The Teachers’ Stake in Control of the Cost of 
Living.” 

3. San Francisco. 





These units have been published in bulle- 
tin form under the title The War on the 


Home Front. The 9 units are: 

. Consumers in wartime. 

. The fight against rising prices. 

. Putting ceilings on prices. 

. Fight against scarcity — rationing. 

. Savings in wartime. 

. Buying in wartime — foods. 

. Buying in wartime — clothing. 

. Care of home furnishings and equipment 
in wartime. 

9. War against waste — conservation. 
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It is suggested that the material be used 
as a series of units for class discussion dur- 
ing the home-room period, as the basis for 
a course in Wartime Consumer Problems, 
or as individual units of correlated material 
in regular courses. 


It is emphasized that the units outlined 
will yield maximum returns when they are 
adapted by the individual teacher to his or 
her own particular situation. The 9 units 
are not thought to be a complete coverage. 
Resourceful teachers will develop other areas 
or problems which will deserve attention. 


While the outlines and suggestions are 
prepared specifically for use on the sec- 
ondary level, it is hoped that they will be 
helpful to teachers in the elementary schools 
and in the colleges — more specific aids are 
being prepared for these levels. 


Seven thousand copies of the bulletin, to- 
gether with other current materials,‘ have 
been mailed to heads of secondary schools 
and to city and county superintendents of 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington, the states which comprise 
Region 8. These officials have been re- 
quested to place the material in the hands 
ot their teachers in such manner as will 
secure a maximum of results. A _ limited 
supply is available to supplement the first 
mailing; and additional copies have been 
requisitioned for the same purpose. 


Enthusiastic Response 


Reactions to the bulletin were immediate 
and enthusiastic, as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing typical quotations. State Superinten- 
dent Walter F. Dexter: “It is important to 
reach the greatest possible number of stu- 
dents with this information.” 


District Superintendent T. Stanley War- 
burton of Contra Costa County: “The 


4. General maximum price regulation, Bulle- 
tin No. 1; Temporary maximum price regulation 
No. 22; What wartime price control means to 
you; Rationing why and how; Changes in price 
control through the alternative pricing formula 
and price-controlled food commodities; Food 
commodities not price controlled. 
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prompt provision of materials such as these 
to the schools makes it possible for us to 
do a better job of preparing citizens.” 


Superintendent George E. Bettinger of 
Alhambra: “I think the pamphlet is very 
much worth while and very timely in the 
education of the community to the price 
and rationing program.” 

Bertha V. Akin, Nevada State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education: “I am writ- 
ing the principals and am encouraging the 
homemaking teacher to incorporate this ma- 
terial in their homemaking units this year.” 

“Send us more copies,” is the expressive 
language of many others. The national Of- 
fice of Price Administration has commended 
Regional Administrator Harry F. Camp for 
the excellence of the material and has an- 
nounced its intention to have 50,000 copies 
printed for national use. 

In addition to these materials, the OPA 
Division of Information has just completed 
the revision of the bulletin, Teachers Hand- 
book on OPA’s Wartime Economic Pro- 
gram — a limited supply of which will soon 
be available in the regional and state offices. 
OPA hopes to keep the schools advised of 
and supplied with teaching aids of this kind 
as they become available. 


L. is clearly recognized by those 
who direct the many-phased War ef- 
fort that, both for those who fight on 
the far-flung battle-lines and those 
who man the home front, education 
is fundamental and vital to real vic- 
tory. 

The informed soldier-citizen, who 
knows why and for what he fights, is 
the difference between those who 
fight for us and those who fight 
against us. The schools are recogniz- 
ing this responsibility and are rallying 
to this challenge. 

The Educational Services Branch of 
the Consumer Division is set up to 
assist teachers in executing their 
“battle-station” assignment. 


Journal of Calendar Reform, now in its 
12th volume, is issued quarterly by World 
Calendar Association, International Build- 
ing, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Harriet A. Lillie is secretary-treasurer of 
the Association; Charles C. Sutter is editor 
of the Journal. 


The proposed calendar, which the Asso- 
ciation urges, is balanced in structure, per- 
petual in form, and harmonious in arrange- 
ment. It would be a very great help to 
school children, schools, administrators and 
teachers. 
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Democracy by Discussion, by Emory S. 
Bogardus, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, is a 70-page paper-covered 
handbook issued by American Council On 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Chester S. Williams, 
director of adult and civic education, U. S. 
Office of Education, has written a stimulat- 
ing foreword. This helpful bulletin is of 
use to all group discussion leaders. 


Publie Schools Week 


(Continued from Page 10) 


then, the 1942 celebration was out- 
standing. Chairman Adams has this 
interesting and graphic introduction 
to his report of that event: 





“During the week commencing Monday, 
April 27, 1942, California had sugar ration- 
ing, air-raid warnings, ‘black-outs’, first aid 
classes, and courses in the training of air- 
raid wardens, auxiliary police and auxiliary 
firemen; together with rain, measles and 
chickenpox and (in at least one com- 
munity) a campaign of vaccination and 
immunization. It was also Public Schools 
Week; and its 23rd annual observance was 
an extraordinarily good one —not merely 
relatively speaking, having in mind the con- 
ditions which seemed to militate against its 
success — but considered by itself. There 
were several reports with such comment as 
‘best ever’, ‘auditorium entirely too small 
for the crowd’, ‘program best in years’ and 
‘our schools never had so many visitors’.” 





From reports that came to the State 
Chairman it was estimated that more 
than 1,000,000 visitors attended the 
schools this year either during class 
periods or auditorium meetings. 


Saeww as that record was, 
though, and increasingly more impor- 
tant though the week has become 
during the years, the months ahead 
are crucial. 





The State committee is anticipating 
for the coming observance an even 
more intensive co-operation by the 
school people of California than was 
recorded this spring. 


It is the annual opportunity of the 
teachers, principals and administrators 
to once more “bring the schools to 
the people.” 






TEACHERS SALARIES 


A STRONG resolution, urging protection of educational opportunities for 
the young and adequate salaries for teachers, was adopted by California State 
Federation of Labor at its recent 43rd annual convention at Long Beach. 


Pointing out that the basic pay of government stenographers and clerks is 
approximately $1,500 a year, the convention went on record favoring salaries 
for all school teachers to be higher than the minimum, because of the time 


required for the training and the need of attracting the most competent 
personnel. 






IMPORTANT TEXTS 
ON EDUCATION 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST, Ph.D., Dean, School of Education, University of Utah 








Just Published. Here the author succinctly presents the implications of the three major 
philosophies at various levels of American Education. Gathering these viewpoints with 
consideration of their differences, he constructs a basic orientation text for courses in the 
theories, practices and principles of American Education. A lucid book relieving the con- 
fusion which has gathered around opposing viewpoints between the idealistic, realistic and 
pragmatic systems. $3.25 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD 


By JOSEPH W. NAGGE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 












An up-to-date survey representative of the present status of child study. Scholarly and well 
documented; open-minded and objective, clearly presenting diverging points of view and 
achieving a fine balance of the historical, educational, practical and experimental sides of 
the subject. Splendidly written and possessing a style which maintains lively interest in 
attaining real mastery of the subject. $3.25 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WENDELL W. CRUZE, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Wilson 
Teachers College, and Adjunct Instructor in Educational Psychology, 
The Johns Hopkins University 
















A text evolved from much experience to meet the needs of sound teacher education. It 
presents a comprehensive survey. Its emphasis is scientific and practical rather than 
philosophical. There is no attempt at indoctrination in any principle or viewpoint. Approach 
is based on the idea that students profit primarily from study of the learner in his envi- 
ronment. $3.25 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


By D. W. LEFEVER, Ph.D., Prof. of Education, Univ. of So. California; 
H. I. WEITZEL, Ph.D., Counselor, and A. M. TURRELL, Ed.D., Assoc. 
Dean of Guidance, both of Pasadena Junior College 













A comprehensive book, particularly strong on practical applications and experience-tested 
procedure. It presents working concepts involving development of a real understanding of 
guidance by teachers and counselors. $3.00 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


By ERNEST W. TIEGS, Ph.D., Dean of University College and Prof. 
of Education, and BARNEY KATZ, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology, 
both of the University of So. California 
A new approach to solution of difficulties that arise in helping those with personality mal- 
adjustments to achieve nearer perfect mental health. A clinical — not theoretical — point of 


view, revealing knowledge of student-teacher relationship and personality problems of real 
boys and girls. $2.75 
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CHILD LIFE GOES ON 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Mrs. Neva W. Hollister, Fresno; State President 


Tix Central Valley Project, to 
furnish water and power to millions 
of people, was well under way when 
the tragedy of Pearl Harbor re- 
sounded around the world. A new 
county jail was being constructed 
when the United States declared war 
on the Axis. The demand for essential 
materials, caused by the entry of this 
nation into the World War, precluded 
the possibility of completing these 
and other similar projects. Years later, 
when materials and labor will be 
available, these public works can be 
serious loss or 


completed without 


great difficulty. 


When war, with its inevitable con- 
fusion, has disrupted the normal 
mode of life of children for six 
months, a year or ten years, where 
are the essential materials necessary 
to rebuild their interrupted lives? 
Lives of children cannot be stopped 
and started at will. Life goes inch- 
ing along day by day. 


Children are a minority group with 
small voices and no votes. Even in 
the public schools of California they 
are outnumbered by adults. Their 
physical and mental health, welfare, 
morale and spiritual values must be 
safeguarded, not only for a complex 
present, but also for an unpredictable 
future. 


The care and welfare of pre-school 
children of parents at war, or at work, 
and the supervision of all children out 
of school-hours are tragically impor- 
tant problems demanding an effective 
program designed to meet today’s and 
tomorrow’s needs. 


At a recent liaison meeting of Cali- 
fornia Policies and Plans Commission, 
California’s Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and representative officers 
of many state-wide business and serv- 
ice organizations, it was said: 


“The record of California's school system 
is perhaps outstanding in this whole na- 


tion. We in California were prepared. Our 
schools were soundly financed, well-equipped 
with buildings and materials, well manned, 
and our response was instantaneous. We 
started early; we have expanded steadily. 
We are operating at full speed. The gov- 
ernment, through responsible officials, has 
given our efforts high praise.” 


“Our schools were soundly fi- 
nanced” by the State but the State 
Code does not provide for the educa- 
tion nor the care of children less than 
5'¥% years old. Tiny children’s voices 
have not been heard in legislative 
halls. 

Personality and character, fine or 
warped, grow continuously from early 
childhood. Attitudes that may be de- 
veloped to build a more abundant per- 
sonal life are tolerance for others, fair 
play, respect for the rights of others, 
respect for property, love of work, 
independent thinking, enjoyment and 
creation of beauty, freedom from fears 
and prejudices, respect for authority 
and security at home and in a social 
group. 

Democracy is a reality only in so far as 
we practice it. In California and in each 


Neva W. Hollister, President 
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of its counties and cities are many organiza- 
tions that administer or sponsor programs 
intended to contribute to the improvement 


of child-life. Inventories of the need for 
providing essential schools, recreational 
facilities, clinics, parent education, etc., 
show that teachers are only one of the 
groups that have a contribution to make 
to the whole child-life program. Homes, 
churches, boards of education, public health 
groups, recreational and welfare agencies 
have a right and a responsibility to share in 
the total program. Legislators also have an 
important and exacting role to play. Only 
by the cooperative effort of all agencies in- 
terested in the wellbeing of children, can 
the utmost be achieved. 


As EARLY as 1940 the awarding of 
war contracts to industrial areas caused an 
influx of migrant workers before adequate 
living facilities could be provided. Canton- 
ments were constructed and training cen- 
ters established. Opportunties for children 
to live normal lives have been thwarted by 
overcrowded houses, trailer camps, lack of 
schools, lack of places for recreation, too 
few public health nurses and doctors and 
inadequate clinic and hospital facilities. 
War conditions have already adversely 
affected the lives of millions of children. 
Juvenile delinquency has shown a steady 
increase. Newcomers do not know where 
to turn for help. Welfare organizations 
were too understaffed to meet the pressing 
and immediate demands thrust upon them. 


Nursery schools are designed to help 
parents provide care for their children. 
They supplement home-care and are not a 
substitute for it. In wartime, when eco- 
nomic, industrial and military pressures 
force so many mothers to work outside the 
home, nursery schools and day care of 
children should be available to families who 
desire their help. 

No child today should be placed in the 
care of untrained or commercially minded 
caretakers. No child should be neglected 
or allowed to grow up under-nourished. 
The public school’s doors should be open 
to care for California's first line of defense 
— the children. Money and talents of social 
workers, public health nurses and doctors 
and teachers should be spent to provide 
decent living conditions for those young 
citizens whose major task will be to win 
the peace. 


Legislation Is Needed 


In California, legislation is sorely 
needed to amend the School Code so 
that school moneys will be provided 
for early childhood education. Par- 
ent-teacher associations, educational, 
welfare and service organizations, the 
press and the radio are helping to 
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publicize the need and are preparing 
people to work for legislation recom- 
mended by the State Department. 


The assignment is not easy but 
children and their working-mothers 
must be protected. The following 
suggestions have been made: 


1. All-day-nurseries for children from 2 
years to 4 years 9 months, with: 


a. Educational and mental hygiene programs 
under teachers trained in child development and 
nursery education. 


b. Health programs under nursing and medi- 
cal supervision. 


c. Adequate diet under supervision of trained 
nutritionists. 


2. Provision for all-day - kindergartens 
with state support. 


3. Provisions of before- and after-school 
care of school children, during the hours 
mothers are at work. 


4. Provision of more adequate foster- 
homes for individual care of children need- 
ing special care during periods of family 
emergency. 


5. Consultation service to discuss the 
care of children with mothers working out- 
side the home or contemplating work. 


Conditions require that there be someone 
in the State Department of Education who 
is a specialist in child development and 
nursery education to set up standards and 
supervise both public and private nursery 
schools in this state. Dr. Lois Meek Stoltz 
has been appointed coordinator, care of 
children in wartime, to do this work. Any- 
one now can open a nursery school giving 
neither health protection nor intelligent 
guidance. State supervision and control to 
prevent exploitation of children are needed. 











In order that the public schools may take 
leadership and accept responsibility for de- 
veloping nursery schools in local communi- 
ties, legislation must be enacted. State 
funds, supplemented by available local re- 
sources, should be provided. 


The program of the present 3-hour kinder- 
garten should be extended to a full day with 
adequate provision for child development, nutri- 
tion, prevention of disease, rest, outdoor activ- 
ity, educational and mental hygiene. To do this 
the kindergarten must be made an integral part 
of the state’s educational system with adequate 
state support. 


To make care possible for school-age children 
of working-mothers there should be legislation 
providing for the development of this program 
under the supervision and administration of the 
State Department of Education in consultation 
with the State Department of Social Welfare, 
with local programs administered by local 
boards of education. 


Foster-home-care for individuals, paralleling 
the program of group care, is recommended for 
children in families in the following conditions: 
for mothers who are taking training for work; 
mothers who are professional women needed in 
the war effort; fathers who are in military 
service; or other families during an emergency 
period of family adjustment. This program is 
to be administered and supervised by the State 
Department of Child Welfare. Funds from the 
State should supplement local funds for foster- 
home-care, 


It is further recommended that in all legisla- 
tion relating to the care of children of working 
mothers, definite provision be included regard- 
ing the qualifications of people engaged in this 
work. This means training and certification 
in the fields of child development, social work 
and education. Because of the present diffi- 
culty of securing well-trained people for this 
work, funds should be provided for in-service 
training of personnel. 


It is recommended that the group-care of 
children of working-mothers be under the ad- 
ministration and supervision of the public 
schools, including such services as nursery 
schools, extended kindergarten, and extended 
school programs. This is in the interest of 
economy and the integration of community pro- 
visions for the children. 


However, since such an extension of services 
overlaps the fields of education, social welfare, 
and recreation, we recommend that the pro- 
grams be developed by a community committee 
representing welfare, educational and recrea- 
tional groups concerned with organizations, 
such as day nurseries, community centers, rec- 
reation centers, schools and other welfare 
agencies. 


Ti greatest Teacher of all who blessed 
little children saying, “Suffer the little 
children and forbid them not to come unto 
me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
made the plan for the Good Life. Let us 
have the courage and grace to follow the 
plan. 


The New World will be just what little 
children become. 
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Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion issues a series of teachers manuals and 
classroom units-of-work. Stewart G. Cole, 
director, states that this material should 
prove of considerable value in helping 
educators plan their programs to meet the 
problems of inter-group antagonism and 
racial and cultural democracy, which we are 
facing now with increasing concern and 
which will be aggravated even more in the 
years directly following the war. 


The series is published by Harper and 
Brothers. For detailed information address 
the bureau at 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 





For language instruction 
based on the needs of 
citizens in a democracy 
today and tomorrow 


YOUNG 
AMERICA'S 
ENGLISH 


By Helen Fern Daringer 
and Frances Sweeney 


Demonstrates in actual prac- 
tice that English is a social 
tool, that the new knowl- 
edge, ideas, techniques, and 
skills which the student is 
acquiring enable him to ac- 
complish his own purposes. 
The broad learning units 
draw upon a wide range, 
including varied subject- 
matter areas, personal and 
social interests, the national 
tradition, the democratic 
ideal. Each unit of work re- 
quires for its successful 
completion certain fun- 
damental skills; the gram- 
mar content is carefully 
planned and concretely 
taught. For grades 7-9. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


Represented by C. S. and D. B. Jones 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CENTRAL SECTION CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


D. J. Conley, President; Teacher, Strathmore Union High School, Tulare County 


i HAVE always felt that I was a 
normal teacher, in doing my daily 
school work to the best of my ability; 
in making contacts with parents when 
necessary; in meeting the other 
teachers at faculty meetings to dis- 
cuss the problems of our school; in 
paying my CTA dues as a matter of 
course; on accepting the retirement 
deductions without question; and in 
paying little attention to educational 
policies and legislation. Hence, I be- 
lieved my job to be wholly in the 
classroom, trusting to the “powers 
that be,” to take care of professional 
teacher problems. 


It was not until I was elected to 
serve on a CTA council that I found 
that the “powers that be” were none 
other than my fellow-teachers. It was 
then that the reality of teacher organi- 
zations was revealed. The problems of 
the teaching profession were my prob- 
lems. The solution of these problems 
were partly my responsibility. I found 
that I should have to contribute if I 
were to grow professionally. 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Central Section has 
held since its inception, that all teach- 
ers of our Section could be brought 
in contact with the field work of 
CTA. With this in mind, the depart- 
ment has worked with and in the va- 
rious division-units of the Section. 
The ultimate goal is to make every 
teacher aware of CTA. The activity 
of the various members in their own 
division-units, the wholehearted re- 
sponse received on questionnaires, the 
willingness of teachers to respond to 
our requests, and the continual re- 
quest for professional information 
from the teachers in the field, all lead 
us to believe that we are somewhat 
right in our belief. 


We use news letters, bulletins, 
copies of department minutes, insti- 
tute programs and speakers, as well 
as personal letters to bring CTA ac- 


tivities to the attention of our teach- 
rs. We try to make them feel that 
they are a part of CTA. 


Q 


Our department meets four times a 
year in all-day sessions. The morning 
session is devoted to committee work. 
Here the committee members report 
their findings on their particular 
problems. The findings are compiled 
into a report to be presented to the 
afternoon session. 


The luncheon session is a genuine 
service-club affair, where formalities 
are forgotten, and good fellowship 
prevails. The problems of the various 
divisions are here discussed freely. 
The exchange of ideas is extremely 
helpful to all present. 

The afternoon session includes spe- 
cial reports, as well as regular com- 
mittee reports, and an_ occasional 
speaker. Also, the plan of activity for 
the ensuing quarter is worked out. 

Our classroom department, like all 
other departments, has felt the stress 
of the war. Many of the leaders and 


D. J. Conley, President 
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A from Ohio Toa Navy Mother Will make the world much better 

For all the Moms and Dads. 

’ Training School (Radio) 
ui University 


Lloyd E. Wing 


xford, Ohio And I will not be lonely 
D Wherever I may be, 
1 News: EAR Mom, I know you worry, For you'll be there in spirit 


When I am far from you, 
But soon, if you'll be patient 
This whole mess will be through. 


When I ship out to sea... 
/ 

California school-teacher, 
Jalifornia Teachers Asso- 
standing, but now em- 
S. Navy as a Training 


But when the storm is over 
And gray skies turn to blue; 
I want you to be waiting 
When I come home to you! 


A million more are waiting, 
Aye, a million fighting lads, 
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ith best regards to all of my friends 
acquaintances in the teaching profes- 
: in California, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


Randolph A. Schnabel 
Ensign D-V(S)USNR 
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The 


Books on Astronomy 


Harvard 


+ Edited by Harley Shapley and Bart J. Bok, 
Harvard College Observatory. 


Written to be read with pleasure and profit by anyone with a high 
school education, this series presents a comprehensive and modern 
survey of astronomy; individually, each book describes and considers 
exhaustively the problems of its particular field. Many illustrations 
are used throughout to paint visual pictures. 


The final authority for science, public, school, college and private 
libraries. 


BETWEEN THE PLANETS. 
222 p. $2.50 
“If you want to know anything and practically everything about asteroids, 


comets, meteors and meteorites, Watson’s book is your source, unless your 
interest is in long lists of names and orbits. . . ."—Sky 


EARTH, MOON AND PLANETS. Frep L. WuHIppPte. 
293 p. $2.50 
“This lucid book has a freshness which is amazing when one considers the 


large number of books which have been written about the solar system. . .” 
—Science 


FLETCHER G. Watson. 106 il. 


140 il. 


THE MILKY WAY. Bart J. Box and Priscitia F. Box. 96 il. 
204 p. $2.50 
“The subject matter of The Milky Way —the structure, dimensions, and 
composition of our galaxy — is a topic which deserves understanding and 
reiteration, and no one could have done a better job of it than Dr. and 


Mrs. Bok. . .”—Sky 
THE STORY OF VARIABLE STARS. 
Luiai Jaccuta. 82 il. 226 p. $2.50 


“A better popular exposition of some of the intricacies of these pulsating 
stars does not exist . . . in the sections dealing with the red variables and 
the Novae, this book really gets into its stride. . ."—Sky 


LEON CAMPBELL and 


* THE BLAKISTON COMPANY ~« 


1012 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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WHAT ABOUT THE HOME? 


Elsie I. Geddes, Home Economics Instructor, Borel School, San Mateo 


Pucca the advent of tire-rationing 
and other travel difficulties, the home 
has become a center of activities to an 
extent that would not have been 
dreamed of a few years ago. Home- 
making teachers are vitally aware of 
this, but the importance of improving 
home life is not as well understood by 
other teachers of the school nor by 


the community. 


It is hoped that the following will 
be suggestive to all elementary home- 
economics teachers and also to admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers where 
the equipment for regular work is not 
available, as some of the units could 
well be taught in a regular classroom 
to both boys and girls. 


Seventh and eighth grade home- 
economics as taught in our school is 
a distinct effort to get away from the 
old idea of cooking and sewing. Girls 
coming into the department are early 
made to realize that life in the home 
can never be confined to those two 
activities, and because of that they 
must take their place in the program 
in their comparative importance in the 
home. 

All of the units are taught as an 
elementary or beginning subject, leav- 
ing the more advanced work for the 
secondary level. Just as beginning 
reading is taught to first graders so a 
thorough and comprehensive begin- 
ning should be the aim in elementary 
home economics, rather than giving 
more advanced work in sewing and 
cooking. Those things which the 
child can now apply to her home life 
are stressed rather than those that she 
can use when she is the homemaker. 

The following is a suggestion as to how 
these aims may be fulfilled in a short pro- 
gram consisting of two years with two 80- 
minute periods a week. 


Unit 1. The Girl and her Home. (Family Re- 
lations (Adaptable to both boys and girls.) 


1. Living together in the home. 
a. Ways of helping in household econ- 
omy. 
b. Friction matters or ways to prevent 
family quarrels. 
ce. Courtesies and appreciations to fam- 
ily members. 


9 


3. 


4. 


Fun in the home. 

a. Hobbies. 

b. Fun with the family. 
ec. Entertaining. 


Work of the home. 

a. Caring for the sick. 

b. Caring for younger children. 

c. Methods and procedures in various 
forms of household work such as wash- 
ing dishes, making beds, polishing 
silver, washing windows and mirrors, 
sweeping, dusting, waxing floors, iron- 
ing, care of the garbage, cleaning the 
bathroom, ete. 

Beautifying the home. 

a. Arranging flowers. 

b. Furniture arrangement. 

ce. Picture hanging. 

d. Planning or replanning a girl’s bed- 


room, 
Unit 2. Fundamentals of Sewing. 
1. Tools of sewing. 
2. The sewing machine. 
8. Construction of a cooking apron. 


Unit 8. Foods and Nutrition. 


(adaptable to both boys and girls) 


Planning meals. 

a. Classes of foodstuffs. 

b. Well-balanced menus. 

c. Needs of the family members. 
Buying foods. 

a. Cost (determining factors). 

b. Qualities in canned goods and staples. 
ec. Ways of selecting fresh foods. 
d. Practice in buying. 

Etiquette at mealtime. 

a. Table setting. 

b. Service. 

c. Use of implements at table. 

d. Suitable conversation. 

e. Variations for special occasions. 
Preparing meals, 

a. Breakfast. 

b. Lunch and supper. 

ce. Dinner. 


Unit 4. Personality development and personal 


appearance. (adaptable to both boys and 
girls.) 


Types of personalities. 

Making friends. 

a. Desirable characteristics to be a 
friend. 

b. How to make friends. 

c. How to keep friends. 

Grooming and appearance. 

a. Posture. 

b. Cleanliness. 

. Care of hair. 

. Care of nails. 

Care of skin. 

Correct walking and care of feet. 

. Care of teeth. 

Clothing care and repair. 
a. Pressing. 

b. Spot cleaning. 

ce. Darning and mending. 
Colors. 

a. Use in clothing. 

b. Individual differences. 
Lines. 

a. Figure problems. 

b. Pattern study. 
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Unit 5. Clothing Construct 
1. Making a school dres¢ 
the information lear 
individual in numbers « 


*h carries out 
regarding the 
ad 5 of Unit 4. 


ccessfully car- 
ular classroom 


This program could be 
ried out in any school in re 
work with the exception o Units 2 and 5 
which call for sewing-equipy ent, and Num- 
ber 4 in Unit 3 which req sires a cooking- 
room. 


Each teacher no doub’ will think of 
many interesting method of teaching a 
program such as this. Pe: ips a few sug- 
gestions on one phase of t'1e program will 
be helpful. Let us conside- Unit 1, Num- 


ber 3, the work of the hon e. 


The subject might be introduced with a 
discussion about the thing: a teen-age girl 
can do to help with the wa « of the home. 
Each girl could make a wa «sheet for her 
family, showing an even dir: ‘bution of the 
work according to ability ax 4 time. Prob- 
ably in this discussion all of the duties the 
teacher has planned will be s: ggested. 


Interest in nursing has been created 
in many homes recently by the mother, 
who has been taking a Red Cross course. 
Then, too, many girls at this age plan to 
be nurses when they grow up. Such popu- 
lar appeal lends to enthusiasn« in the study 
of caring for the sick at he e. The girls 
will be very eager to learn how to make a 
bed correctly so that the sheets are smooth 
and the corners neat. But a bigger thrill 
will be in possessing the a} lity to change 
the sheets while one of theip ~lassmates is in 
the bed as a patient. If a & | for this pur- 
pose is not available, place 2 mat or pad 
on a table and then show» m how. The 
school nurse will no doubt glad to help 
the teacher if she is not sure 2f the method 
herself. 

Most of the students wi 
in their lives have had th 
and pulse taken. Because »» them it has 
always seemed a more or» 2ss mysterious 
process they will enjoy ta<ing not only 
their own, but also their neighbors, until 
they really become proficient in it. Most 
important of all, impress them with the 
necessity of a cheerful, quiet atmosphere for 
the patient. 


at some time 
- temperature 


Nutrition Lessons 


If the materials are available, a whole- 
some nutrition lesson can be taught by hav- 
ing the class prepare meals (trays) that are 
well-balanced, appropriate and attractive. 
Other suggestions might include filling a 
hot-water bottle and ice-bag correctly, giv- 
ing a patient a bath in bed, washing the 
patient’s hands and face, helping the pa- 
tient to sit up, brush the teeth and arrange 
the hair. The amount to be included can 
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be determined by the time and materials 
available. 

Very often teen-age girls earn spending- 
money by caring for younger children and 
many have younger brothers or sisters. If 
the girls are given a period to talk about 
their younger brothers and sisters, and the 
other small children with whom they come 
in contact, enthusiasm will be quickly 
aroused. From this discussion select the age 
child that interests the majority of the 
class. Stories suitable for this age may be 
found in the library. Plan a group of games 
if the children are old enough for this. 

If younger children are available in the 
kindergarten or first grade, let the girls 
plan a party suitable for them and invite 
them to their room for it. Better yet, take 
the party to them in their own surround- 
ings. This will emphasize suitable recrea- 
tion and refreshments. Nothing will im- 
press the pupils more with the methods of 
caring for a small baby than to have some 
co-operative mother bring her baby to 
school and show the girls how a baby 
should be bathed. 


Girls Choose Tasks 


It would be a very lengthy program if 
each child had an experience in every phase 
of household task which she is capable of 
doing. A method of getting a great deal 
of information in a short time is to let 
each girl choose a different task. In a class 
of 20-24 there need be little or no repeti- 
tion. Allow a period for preparation dur- 
ing which time the student refers to books 
and magazines for methods of doing the 
work. Each girl should demonstrate to the 
class a good method of doing her task. 
Even if the girl has always disliked washing 
dishes she will enjoy the experience of 
showing her classmates how dishes should 
be washed. 


A MODERN building with a complete 
homemaking department is an added in- 
centive to the teacher and the pupil to 
carry out a program such as this. How- 
ever, lacking this, the ingenious teacher will 
find with a little effort and planning she 
can do much to bring her program up-to- 
date in thought and spirit. 


Suggested references suitable the 


junior high level: 


for 


Laitem and Miller, Experiences in Homemak- 
ing. Ginn. 1941. 

Friend and Shultz, A First Book in Home 
Economics. Appleton. 1941. 

Baxter, Justin and Rust, Sharing Home Life. 
Lippincott. 1940. 

Kinyon and Hopkins, Home Economic Series. 
Book 1. Junior Home Problems. 
Book 2. Junior Foods. 
Book 3. Junior Clothing. 
Sanborn Co. 1941. 

Talbot, Lytle, Pearson and Johnson, Practi- 
cal Problems in Home Life. American Book 
Co. 1936. 


Jensen, Jensen, and Ziller, Fundamentals of 
Home Economics. Macmillan. 1935. 

Graves and Ott. The Home and Family. 
Little Brown. 1934. 

Balderston, Lydia R. Housekeeping Workbook. 
Lippincott. 1935. 

Allen and Briggs, Behave Yourself. 
cott. 1937. 

Eichler, Lillian, The New Book of Etiquette. 
Garden City Publishing Co. 1940. 


Lippin- 


The Child 


A review by Dorothy D. Van Deman, 
Santa Barbara State College 


Tie Child at Home and School, by 
Edith M. Leonard, Director of Early Child- 
hood Education, Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, Lillian E. Miles and Catherine S. Van 
der Kar, is featured by American Book 
Company* as an outstanding book of the 
decade. 

Dealing with all phases of child life, in 
school and out, from birth to ten years, 
it represents the best in early childhood 
educational thought and procedure. The 
many illustrations are an education in 
themselves, highlighting as they do, key 
sentences of the text. 

The first Part introduces the reader to 
the child himself, from the viewpoint of 
his heredity, physical, mental and social- 
emotional characteristics, as well as from 
that of his growth in dramatic play, lan- 
guage, music, nature and art. 

Part Two shows the child in school, pic- 
turing his experiences in social living, lan- 
guage arts, reading, dramatics, 
concepts, music, nature-study, art and phy- 
sical education. 

There are also sections on the school li- 
brary, visual education, and the physical 
plant. Each phase of the modern curricu- 
lum is thoroughly presented, while the sec- 
tion on home-school relationships is an in- 
tegral part of the work. The book stands 
as a monumental contribution in its field. 

The Child at Home and School may be 
read straight through, as a highly enter- 
taining book, in its own right. However, the 
references cited at the end of each section 
make possible additional study on any given 
topic. The book is well indexed. 


number 


It also provides thought-provoking ques- 
tions which may become the basis for fruit- 
ful group-discussions or individual analyses. 
These should prove invaluable to teachers 
in service, or to parent study groups. 


However, the general reader who wishes 
to explore only one or two chapters on a 
given subject or field of interest, will dis- 
cover that each discussion is complete in 
itself. There are a dozen new Action 
Plays, throughout the book, and some 16 
original poems. 





*pp. 850; illustrations, 150; price $3.60; this 
book is one of the Strayer Series. 
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Rightly to Understand the World of 
Today and Tomorrow, Turn to the 
World of Yesterday! 


The PAGEANTS OF HISTORY Offer a 
Means of Discovering What That W orld 
was Like In Three Cultures of Prime 
Significance to America— SOUTH AMER. 
ICA...CHINA..JAPAN. 


The Pageant of 
South American History 


By Anne Merriman Peck 
Illustrated with photogravures and maps. 
$3.00 
Samuel Guy Inman writes about this book: 
_ . this work delights me very much. I 
have received so many shocks from hastily 
prepared and misleading books on Latin 
America that I open every one with sus- 
picion . . . satisfactory in historical aspect as 
well as enjoyable in the way the scene is 
painted.” 
“Sketches in the Indian backgrounds, de- 
scribes the conquerors, gives the main lines 
of the Colonial centuries, recounts the story 
of independence . . . vigorous, well-written, 
vivid.” — Hubert Herring in New York 
Herald Tribune. 


* 


The Pageant of 
Chinese History 


By EvizaBetH SEEGER 
Illustrated by Bernard Watkins. $3.00 


From the New York Herald Tribune: “A 
simplified outline of the history of China in 
which is skillfully interwoven a good deal 
about the country’s customs, religion, liter- 
ature, art and general outlook on life. It is 
aimed to answer the question: what sort of 
people are the Chinese and what sort of 
country has China been.” 

Dorothy Canfield: “It presents vital infor- 
mation, new to most Americans, in a lucid 
coherent and very readable manner. . . In- 
teresting, understandable, carefully thought- 
out narrative.” 

* 


The Pageant of 
Japanese History 


By Marion May Dirts 


Illustrated with photogravures of Japanese 
art, and drawings by Toyogiro Onishi. $3.00 


New Republic: “A student of Japanese cul- 
ture, who has lived in Japan, writes a fine 
simple history for the intelligent layman, 
embodying the results of the most recent 
research. Not an ‘interpretation’; a singu- 
larly interesting and objective story.” 

New York Times: “ ... this readable and 
informative volume should be regarded 
neither as a mere pageant nor an addendum 
to the day's news: it is real history, the 
story of a nation, simply told.” 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


1. For Little Children 


Mos: outstanding of the recent 


books for children is the new edition 
of Hans Christian Anderson's beauti- 
ful story, The Snow Queen, illustrated 
by George and Doris Hauman. Gerda 
goes in quest of Kay, who was a 
happy little playfellow until he got in 
his eye a tiny fragment from the 
smashed mirror of the wicked troll. 
Whoever had even the tiniest particle 
of this evil glass in his eye could see 
only the worst in human beings. 
(Plenty of eyes still so affected!) 
Macmillan, $2. 


Coconut, The Wonder Tree and 
Bamboo, The Grass Tree, by Arm- 
strong Sperry, winner of the John 
Newbery Medal for Call It Courage, 
“the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children in 
1940,” are two usable little books, 
delightfully illustrated by their author. 
Macmillan; each $1. 


Little South Americans, by Nina Millen, 
known for her notable adult writing on 
Mexico, consists of 24 one-page stories of 
children in the different countries of South 
America; the accompanying full-page pic- 
tures, such as a Ranch School on the 
Amazon Delta and Enjoying a Day at the 
Fair in Cuzco, Peru, are live and attractive. 
The book is on the same plan as Anne M. 
Halladay’s Up and Down South America, 
also a 1942 publication. Each has a book 
of plans and procedures to accompany it, 
A Junior Teacher's Guide to South Amer- 
ica by Helen M. Criley, for Mrs. Halladay’s 
book, and A Primary Teacher's Guide on 
South America, by Blanche Hoke, for Lit- 
tle South Americans. The publishers, 
Friendship Press, 156-5th Avenue, New 
York, have new material on the other 
Americas and on various means of teaching 
tolerance to the different races. Teachers 
may wish to correspond with this publish- 
ing house. Cloth, $1, paper, 60c. 


Mother Goose Health Rhymes, by Carey 
M. Bartrug, will turn some of the health 
lessons into fun — “mirth that hath no bit- 
ter springs,” but sticks in the memory. 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago: 75c. 


A Goat Afloat, by Margaret Friskey, pic: 


tures by Lucia Patton. Set in manuscript 





type, these more than 30 pages are full of 
keen interest for the tots. Whitman, $1. 


The Little Lost Sioux, by Martha Raabe 
of the Sioux Falls school department, is 
illustrated by a clever artist who is a Sioux 
Indian, Oscar Howe. This legend, told to 
the author by the chieftain, Frank Little 
Bull, who received it from his grandfather, 
Two Bulls, is of real value for grades 3 
and 4. Whitman, $1.25. 


Step Along and Jerry Jake, illustrated by 
Christine Chisholm, is by the cleverest of 
dialect writers for children, May Justus. 
Her stories of the Southern mountains are 
a real addition to children’s literature. The 
dialect is not always apparent as one looks 
at the pages, but it is there, words that 
were brought to the South in Shakesperian 
times and archaic endings to common 
words: “Tain’t fitten to be without short 
sweetening when company comes.” How 
Jerry Jake’s ambition to go to Far Beyant 
was gratified by the peddler, Step Along, 
makes a good story for the 4th grade. 
Whitman, $1.50. 


Another of the little Swedish stories 
written and illustrated by Maj Lindman 
will appeal to the youngest readers. The 
4th of the series is Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and 
Their New Friend. Whitman, $1. 


2. For Young People 


Tiree outstanding stories with a back- 
ground far in the past may show a trend 
in books for young people. The Falcon 
of Eric the Red by Catherine Cate Cob- 
lentz is a story of Vineland the Good, the 
Vineland of Leif the Lucky, placed by 
authorities on the sagas anywhere from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Gulf of the Saint 
Lawrence. Here's a great story for today! 
Longmans, Green, $2.25. 


Mystery of the Mahteb, A Tale of 13th- 
century Ethiopia, by Alice Alison Lide and 
Margaret Alison Johansen, authors of Secret 
of the Circle, have made a thrilling story 
of what Amlak finds and how the fate of 
his nation is thereby solved. Longmans, 
Green, $2.25. 


The White Horse, by Elizabeth Coats: 
worth, is the 4th of the Sally books: Away 
Goes Sally, Five-Bushel Farm, and The 
Fair American preceding The White Horse, 
the story of how Sally and Andrew became 
slaves in the domain of the terrible sultan 
Moulay Ismail, when the ship, The Fair 
American, was captured by pirates. Miss 
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Coatsworth writes well, whether in prose 
or verse. Macmillan, $2. 


They Came from Sweden, by Clara 
Ingram Judson, is one of the new books 
written to interest young Americans in one 
of the backgrounds from which their school 
fellows come. It is a gripping story of 
what the Larsson family had to meet. Boys, 
especially, will enjoy it. Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2. 


Similarly, Owen of the Bluebird, by 
Florance Walton Taylor, interests the reader 
in Owen, the Welsh boy, who goes into the 
Bluebird coal mine to work. Here is in- 
formation as well as narrative action. This 
is one of the Young America series. Whit- 
man, $2. 


The boys who do not care for stories 
will seize upon Radio, Television, and Mo- 
tion Pictures, elementary science readers 
simply and interestingly done, with illustra- 
tions to make the context clear. Television 
is the twenty-seventh of this valuable series 
that makes the young reader alive to the 
wonders of Nature and of invention. Whit- 
man, each 50c. 


Brothertown, by Louise B. Griffiths, con- 
sists of 15 little stories, among them Brother- 
town Is a Real Place, Trash Craft, Another 
Side to Our City, and Love in a Land of 
War. A course for junior high school 
groups, entitled Living Together in Today's 
World, has been prepared by the same 
author to accompany Brothertown. Friend- 
ship Press, $1 and 60c. 


Top Kick, U. S. Army Horse, by Helen 
Orr Watson, wife of an Army Colonel; 
and Two on a Tow, an exciting story in- 
scribed to . . . Brave Men of the Inland 
Fleet . . . are two books that will appeal to 
all live boys. Both are well illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin, each $2. 


Eliza Orne White's delightful stories for 
girls have won her many readers who will 
welcome her latest, Training Sylvia, which 
is very much up to the moment in having 
Sylvia train everyone else. Just how to deal 
with the little girl from abroad was the 
question — and Sylvia answered it! Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2. 


The name of May Justus has come to 
mean something especially worthwhile in 
young folks’ or children’s books. Nancy of 
Apple-Tree Hill adds new laurels to the 
author's fame. Nancy and Dan Turner, 
returning from California to the old home 
farm, form a business partnership to sell 
homemade apple pies to summer buyers. 
What their earnings mean to Debby, Joe 
and Jerry, and Bobby, makes a gripping 
part of this story. Withman, $2. 


The Basque country in Spain appeals to 
many, who will welcome White Stars of 
Freedom by Mirim Isasi and Melcena Burns 
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Denny, illustrated by the well known artist, 


Kurt Wiese. Young Narbik Aguirre, the 
hero of the story, will carry his readers 
through his life in the Basque country to 
the end of the story following Pearl Harbor. 
Whitman, $2. 


In Bread and Butter Marjory Hall con- 
tinues the story of the girls who became 
real friends to the readers of Success in 
Reserve. Laura Lou, always in some one’s 
shadow, becomes the principal figure. The 
author delineates girl characters with real 


skill. Houghton Mifflin, $2. 


Girls love college stories, and those by 
Marjorie Hill Allee are exceptionally well 
done. Winter's Mischief may not reach the 
author’s admirable Camp at Westlands of 
last year, but it is a jolly story with good 
character drawing. Houghton Mifflin, $2. 


A Star for Ginny brings back a leading 
character in one of the best books for girls 
that came out last year, A Place for Ann, 
by Phyllis A. Whitney. Books by Marjory 
Hall, Marjorie Hill Alee, and Phyllis A. 
Whitney may be recommended unreserved- 
ly for teen-age girls. 


The Day Must Dawn, the notable new 
novel by Agnes Sligh Turnbull, author of 
The Rolling Years and Remember the 
End, is the story of the early settlers of 
West Moreland County, Pennsylvania, when 
Valley Forge was being taken over as a 
camp and the Hannastown pioneers, with 
their men in the Continental Army, were 
trying to defend themselves from the In- 
dians. The portrayal of Martha Murray, 
who tried to keep life on its better levels, 
is admirably done. The life of the young 
people, who must face everything, may 
well be called to the attention of older high 
school readers. The romance is appealing. 
Macmillan, $2.75. 


Dr. Lloyd D. Bernard, director of teacher- 
training, Chico State College, Butte County, 
has been called into active service in the 
United States Naval Reserve and has as- 
sumed his new work. Dr. Bernard is a 
leader of educational work in Northern 
California and has gained a real place in 
the regard of his students and also of the 
school people generally of Northern Cali- 
fornia, who look to him for leadership in 
the shaping of school programs and in ob- 
taining teachers for their schools. 


Dr. Guy A. West has been made head 
of the department of education and psychol- 
ogy and director of teacher-training and 
appointments and has taken over the work 
formerly done by Dr. Bernard. Dr. Graham 
C. Loofbourow, also of the State College, 
is now adviser for the Chico Chapter, Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association, in 
place of Dr. Bernard. 


Los Angeles County 
Recent Changes in Superintendent's Office 


Elizabeth Goudy, Los Angeles 


Ix LINE with the forward-looking pol- 
icies of Dr. C. C. Trillingham, superintend- 
ent of Los Angeles County Schools, two 
assistants recently have been appointed. 
They are R. Bruce Walter and Charles C. 
Carpenter, both of whom served in World 
War I and became neighboring superin- 
tendents in the county 20 years ago. Be- 
fore serving as superintendents, both had 
experience as teachers and principals in 
small rural schools. 


R. Bruce Walter, born in Pennsylvania, 
received his early education there. His uni- 
versity training was obtained at University 
of Southern California, where he received 
his Bachelor and Master degrees. He served 
as district superintendent of Arcadia and 
San Gabriel schools before his appointment 
as assistant county superintendent three 
years ago. With this background he is well- 
qualified to fill his new position as Chief 
Deputy Superintendent. 


Charles C. Carpenter, born in Tulare 
County, came from an early Californian 
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family, and received all of his education in 
this state: a Bachelor's degree from Fresno 
State College, and a Master's degree from 
University of Southern California. After 
serving with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, he served Azusa city 
elementary schools, Paso Robles union high 
and elementary schools, and Downey union 
junior-senior high school, as district super- 
intendent. His experience in the several 
types of schools will be helpful in his re- 
cent appointment as an Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 


Office is Reorganized 


Dr. Trillingham’s plan of reorganization 
of the County Superintendent's Office has 
been approved and endorsed by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors. Chief 
Deputy Superintendent Walter heads the 
educational program; Assistant Superintend- 
ent Carpenter is in charge of special assign- 
ments—including such activities as changes 
of boundaries, appointment of school trus- 
tees, annual trustee’s convention, and, at the 
present time, special war and defense work. 
An Assistant County Superintendent, yet 
to be appointed, will have charge of busi- 
ness and finance. Dr. Trillingham and the 
three assistants will form an administrative 
cabinet to establish policies and procedures 
of the County Office. 


entrance 


tracing their development 
from primitive times 


the upward trend of civil- 
ization. 


$1.32 


San Francisco, California 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WAR-TIME PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Virgil C. Stevens, Supervisor of Physical Education, Monrovia 
City Schools, Los Angeles County 


A QUESTION which might be 
asked at this time is: Now that we 
are at war should the physical educa- 
tion programs in the schools of the 
nation be drastically altered? I per- 
sonally believe that they should not be 
basically changed. 


We believe that we have better 
pilots than the Japs. They are better 
not because admittedly larger nor nec- 
essarily better trained. We must 
acknowledge that fact that they are 
better because they possess the best 
coordination of mind and body that 
the world has ever seen. 


It must be realized that they did 
not gain this smooth coordination by 
accident. Only by persistent, inacces- 
sant practice does a boy develop the 
ability to coordinate eye and hand. The 
first clumsy effort to throw a basket- 
ball through the hoop is a far cry from 
the degree of skill exhibited by some 
of our teen-age high school boys as 
they lob the ball cleanly through the 
ting from the center of the court. 


The coordination needed to perform 
this feat has been gradually developed 
from very early in the youth’s life. He 
has gradually developed this ability by 
innumerable repetitions. This same 
coordination which he has been devel- 
oping so long also enables him to hurl 
a baseball from center-field to home- 
base with an astonishing display of 
speed and accuracy. 


Again, this same coordination and 
accuracy has enabled the boys of our 
nation to get the record of being wild 
and reckless automobile drivers. The 
feats performed by some of our boys 
in their “hot-rods” is nothing short 
of miraculous. Yet this same type of 
“miracle” is what brings our boys 
home after a meeting with Jap Zero’s 
in the air. The same high degree of 
coordination between hand and eye 
displayed by the boys who so casually 
toss the basketball through the hoop 





from the middle of the court is shown 
while piloting our American fighting- 
planes. 

I believe that our physical educa- 
tion has been of the exact type to de- 
velop the best fighters ever known. 
Our games have taught them that ini- 
tiative, quick action, accuracy, and 
hard-punching are what wins a con- 
test. 

No amount of goose-stepping will 
develop the coordination that a good 
American sport will give to a young 
body. 

American physical educators have 
done a good job. We must continue 
to do a good job. 
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I would propose only one change. I 
would propose that we give the boys 
more of what we have been giving 
them. 


We already have a monopoly on the 
world’s supply of the greatest athletes. 
Our physical education programs have 
turned them out. 


Let’s work a little harder and turn 
out even more and even better ones 
than ever before. In this way physi- 
cal education can do its greatest work 
to enable our country to win the war. 


x * * 


Marjorie Rice, visiting teacher in San 
Joaquin County schools, resigned her posi- 
tion to become executive secretary of the 
Washington State Commission on Mental 
Hygiene and has taken up her new work 
in Seattle. She is the daughter of Fred A. 
Rice, president of Ginn and Company, for 
many years the representative of that com- 
pany in California. 


PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


CHALLENGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES RELATED TO THE WAR EFFORT 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Director of Research and Curriculum, Stanislaus County Schools 


EF OR the first time in the teaching 
careers of many California teachers, 
America is actively engaged in a Great 
War. This has thrust many additional 
responsibilities upon each and every 
one engaged in educational service. 


First, there is the necessity of do- 
ing better the daily job of classrooom 
instruction — giving to every boy 
and every girl sound, thorough foun- 
dation training in reading, writing, 
mathematics, oral and written expres- 
sions, etc. Careful planning and di- 
recting of each day’s lessons will go 
a long way toward realizing this ob- 
jective. Participation in activities of 
professional committees, attendance at 
sessions designed to help prepare 
teachers for their regular teaching re- 
sponsibilities — these will help in the 
tasks ahead! 


Second, there is the duty of guid- 
ing boys and girls in the great Na- 
tional activities: War bonds and war 


stamp sales, scrap salvage, first aid 
and nutrition, as examples. Rationing 
has been well-cared-for by school- 
people. Undoubtedly many more calls 
will be made upon California elemen- 
tary and secondary personnel. Morale- 
building — with homes and families 
broken up by war, and disappointing 
announcements from federal leaders, 
all make it necessary for schoolpeople 
to do all they can to maintain a bal- 
ance in every child’s personality. 


Third, there is the need, more now 
than ever before, for unity within the 
profession. Education must continue 
its job, and do a steadily better job, 
and that demands unanimous support 
of the programs of our great organi- 
zations. 


Every teacher right now should re- 
solve to enroll in the local or county 
teachers association, California Teach- 
ers Association, and National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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New Western Books 


Reviews by Roy W. Cloud 


& everaL books on Western America 
have been received during the past month. 


They are all worthy of a place in school 
libraries. 


Mormon Country, by Wallace Stegner, 
published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, is the latest 
addition to the American Folkways Series, 
edited by Erskine Caldwell. It is the hope 
of the publishers to cover the entire United 
States with this series. 


As its name implies, this is a story with 
its locale in Salt Lake City and the country 
occupied by the early Mormons. The life 
of the venturesome pioneers who took the 
great trip westward under the leadership 
of Brigham Young is one of the real sagas 
of American history. Mormon life stood 
out in sharp contrast with that of the other 
sections of our country. 


The author, at present a professor at 
Harvard University, lived for many years 
in the Mormon Country. His descriptions 
and stories are true to the life of the people 
described; price $3. 


William Chapman Ralston, Courageous 
Builder; a business biography by Cecil G. 
Tilton, associate professor of economics, 
Connecticut State College; published by 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 


Ralston, one of the outstanding early 
Californians, lived through a period which 
gave to California its most colorful back- 
ground. No pioneer of this State had more 
to do with the building of a firm financial 
foundation for California than he did. 


The entire history of this great man, as 
written by Dr. Tilton, is so interestingly 
portrayed that the book will be read both 
for its interest and for its historical back- 
ground. It is a large volume of nearly 500 
pages; $4. 


Two books for the elementary schools, 
both published by Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho, are Josie and Joe Carry On, 
by Ruth Gipson Plowhead, and Tenderfoot 
at Bar X, by Myrtle Mosher Perdew. 


Josie and Joe Carry On, a continuation 
of the exciting life of the Dawne twins, 
tells of the experiences of these two young 
people who live more than a normal life 
because of the exciting incidents which they 
meet in the great out-of-doors. Mrs. Plow- 
head is an interesting writer of child life 
and her stories have the ring of sincerity. 
Price, $2.50. 

Tenderfoot at Bar X, by Mrs. Perdew, 
is a story told by one who has lived in the 
West for so many years that she under- 
stands the life of the cattle ranches and 


hunting reserves. This story gives an inti- 
mate picture of animal life, sheep ranching 
and cattle ranching in the desert areas, so 
well told that the pupils in the upper 
grades of the elementary schools will find 
in it much of interest; price, $3. 


* * * 


Character Education, syllabus and source 
material for schools, is Bulletin 134, Indiana 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Clement T. Malan, State Superintendent. 
This comprehensive handbook (9 x 12 
inches, 110 pages) is of interest and value 
to school-people everywhere. 
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Constitution Vocabulary, comprising 5 
mimeographed sheets, was prepared by 
Charles M. Dorr, supervisor of Amer- 
icanism, Fresno County Schools; Clarence 
W. Edwards, superintendent. Mr. Dorr, 
is now with the United States Army. 

He points out that the Constitution of 
the United States is the fundamental docu- 
ment for our Republican form of govern- 
ment. Especially at this time, he states, it 
is desirable to give all possible attention to 
every meaningful word in this, our basic 


document. 


The Child at Home and School 


“Young learner, come explore” 


By 
Epitn M. LEonARD 
Santa Barbara State College 


Luan E. Mires 
San Bernardino City Schools 


CATHERINE S. VAN DER Kar 
Burbank City Schools 


Illustrated - 850 Pages 
$3.60 


THREE California women bring forth a superb book — for school people 
and parents —on children from birth to ten years. Many intriguing pic- 
tures of babies and little children developing wholesomely in happy homes 


and enlightened schools help make 


this "an outstanding book of the 


decade." (See book review in this issue.) 


“Most appealing.” — Viertinc KERSEY. 


“Of great interest to parents and teachers.” — HELEN HEFFERNAN. 


“As far as I know, the only book that covers the entire field of early 
childhood education.” — Rosert H. Lane. 


“Should be placed on your ‘must read’ list.” — Foster A. Becc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
















































STUDENT PROGRESS 


KEPPEL’S STUDENT-TEACHER CHECK SHEET 


A. the end of each grading pe- 
riod the Counselor’s Office receives 
an unusually large number of reports 
of unsatisfactory work to date. The 
Counseler does not have time nor is it 
essential that he interview all of these 
people with unsatisfactory grades. 


An effort should be made on the 
part of the teacher and student to ar- 
rive at an understanding of the condi- 
tion necessary for the improvement of 
the work. However, unless some tech- 
nique is devised and attention given 
to the items which caused these un- 
satisfactory grades, they will result in 
semester failures. 


What can be done to reduce the 
conditions which bring about such a 
large number of unsatisfactory grades? 
Have you devised an adequate tech- 
nique to reduce below standard work 
at the end of the grading period 
which will meet the needs of your 
students and reduce your total fail- 
ures? 


Mark Keppel High School in Al- 
hambra has developed a very usable 
technique. A Student-Teacher Con- 
ference Sheet was drawn up by Janet 
M. Watson, vice-principal, and Car- 
roll C. Rawson, counselor. This estab- 
lishes a definite work-program for un- 
satisfactory grades. 


The check-sheet clarifies the make- 
up procedure. It places this work 
upon a sound basis. Both the teacher 
and student know what is to be ex- 
pected. The 12 items on the sheet are 
grouped into 4 question-areas. A 
study of the form will show that ques- 
tions 1-3 cover the student's ability 
and capacity to work. Questions 4-8 
have to do with the vocational pat- 
tern, 9 and 10 are personality prob- 


Defense Program Books 


Thinking Through Geometry. Work text. 
2 books, 60 cents each. 


Stars: Fall and Winter; Spring and Sum- 


mer. $1.95 each. 
Daily Headline News of the War, ist yr., 
75c. 
BLACKHURST BOOK SALES, Inc. 
1066 U. P. Station - - - Des Moines, Iowa 








lems, and 11 and 12, remedial sugges- 
tions. After the questions are an- 
swered, both teacher and student are 
able to determine in which one of the 
four areas the faultiness of the grade 
lies. 


Unless a time and period can be 
set aside to adjust the problems of 
unsatisfactory performance, there will 
be little change in the quality of the 
work. The teacher’s immediate re- 
sponsibility is to his present daily 
work, and it is most difficult for him 
to single out the student doing unsat- 
isfactory work and check up on his 


back work. 


The most opportune time to have this 
conference is the day after the unsatisfac- 
tory grade has been received . The day fol- 
lowing the grading-period is designated as 
Conference Day. The class is assigned su- 
pervised-study-work. This gives the teacher 
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an opportunity for a few minutes of pri- 
vate conference with each student who re- 
ceived an “unsatisfactory.” 


The Student-Teacher Conference Sheet 
aids the teacher and student. It is a co 
operative venture. The student and the 
teacher fill out this conference sheet to- 
gether. The meeting is mutually helpful. 
After filling out this sheet the teacher and 
student have a definite picture of the re- 
quirements necessary to change the char- 
acter of the grade. After an objective dis- 
cussion of the causes for the subject-failure, 
they work toward the elimination of those 
things which caused the 
work. 


unsatisfactory 


The completion of this summary-sheet 
emphasizes a definite pattern of expected 
measures for make-up. The student feels 
the obligation for make-up, and he has a 
goal towards which to work in having his 
unsatisfactory grade performance changed. 
The teacher also has his attention called 
to the need of the pupil for adjustment. 


Figures show that after a semester's use 
of this sheet, failure reports were reduced 
50 % in general and 60% in some depart- 
ments. From these results it is evident that 
the technique is a helpful one and has been 


used with profit at Mark Keppel High 
School. 


Summary Sheet 


Student-Teacher Conference 


Cc. R. 
Date 


College Non-College 


1. Is the student capable of doing class work? 
Yes No Suggestions 


Major Course 


Name 
Subject 
Teacher 


2. Does the student have sufficient time in school or at home to prepare the required work in 


the class? 


Yes No Suggestions 


oo - © 


<r) 


List of choices: 1 2 


. Does the student come to class adequately prepared to do the work? Yes 

. Is this a required or an elective subject? (Underline the correct response.) 
. Is the student planning to take advanced work in this field? 

. List the names of the subjects in which grades were recommended last grading period. 
. Has the student a vocational objective? Yes 


No Reason 


No 
3 


8. Is this subject related to the vocational objective? 


Yes No Indirectly 


9. Is the student’s attendance record satisfactory? 


Yes No Reason (if irregular) 


Satsfactory Needs to improve 


10. A. Does the student have the right attitude towards the subject? 
Towards the teacher? 


B. Can these difficulties, if any, be adjusted by student and teacher cooperation? Yes 


Additional comment: 


Towards the class? 
No 


11. Has the student made adequate arrangements with the teacher which, if carried out, will prob- 


ably bring the grade up to a passing level? 
List specific commitments if necessary: 
12. Suggested follow up: 


Yes No 


A. Conference with counselor 


B. Notify parents 
C. Daily report 


D. Case satisfactorily adjusted. 


Student’s Signature 





Teacher’s Signature 
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Little Crafts 


Mianvat Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
has issued A Book of Little Crafts, by Mar- 
garet Powers. It gives the child an exciting 
start in his life-long experimenting with 
tools and ideas. It is made up of large, 
attractive drawings azd photographs, dis- 
cussions of the simple, inexpensive mate- 
rials and tools, and many informal, practical 
suggestions for procedure in experimenting 
with 40 different little-craft ideas. Each of 
the experiments has been given a name of 
its own that expresses the form it is to take, 
— confetti mosaic, paper applique, ink- 
splotch work, paper punch work, crayon 
batik, finger painting, and many others, 
give meaning to the crafts 

The experiments are illustrated in full 
color wherever the finished effect otherwise 
would not be clear. Altogether, over 100 
pieces of craftwork are shown as examples 
of the 40 ideas in the book. All illustra- 
tions are full-page size, in black and white 
or color, and represent real articles made 
by children. Price $2.50. 


* * * 





Milton B. Taylor, executive secretary, 
Utah Education Association, has been 
granted an indefinite leave-of-absence by 
the board of directors of that Association, 
and is now a Lieutenant (junior grade), 
United States Navy. Mr. RuLon Manning 
has been appointed by the directors to serve 
as secretary during Mr. Taylor's absence. 





* * * 





The National Elementary Principal, now 
in its 22nd volume, is the bulletin issued 
six itmes a year by NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. The bulle- 
tin is widely read and used throughout Cali- 
fornia. Sarah L. Young, principal of the 
Parker School, Oakland and a prominent 
California school woman, is president of the 
department. 

er" 





Christmas in Mexico 





H.; 10th consecutive Christmas Tour 
to Mexico is offered this year by A. G. 
Albertsen. Among the special features pro- 
vided are Christmas and New Year's Eve 
parties in Mexico City, with private motor- 
tours to various other points of interest 
during the rest of the holiday. The journey 
may be made either by Pan-American 
Clipper or by train. Those who can avail 
themselves of this holiday South-of-the 
Border will find rest and relaxation and will 
come back better prepared for the tasks of 
the coming year. 

A complete itinerary of the trip may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Albertsen at 
either 49 Geary Street, San Francisco or 
515 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 





Ethel E. M. Boyd, teacher of girls phys 
ical education, Herbert Hoover Junior High 
School, San Jose, prominent California 
schoolwoman and active in national educa- 
ticnal circles, has been appointed to the 
NEA Advisory Committee on International 
Relations by NEA president, A. C. Flora. 
California is honored by the appointment. 


Es * * 


Times and Places 


® corr, Foresman and Company issues 
Basic Readers Curriculum Foundation 
Series, a revision of the Elson-Gray Basic 
Readers. Book 4 is Times and Places, by 


Gray and Arbuthnot; 448 pages, 4-color 






































































































forms are shown. List Price, $.36 


correspondence. List Price, $.36 








betically. List Price, $.80 













Price, $.60 
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Specialized Materials for 


Victory Corps Thaining 


With your high school Victory Corps objectives in mind, notice how these War 
Emergency Materials of Gregg will help you to do the training job. These materials 
can be used to train manpower for either military or war-production purposes: 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, by Allison. The story of a typical soldier from 
induction to honorable discharge. Presents Army organization; Army administration; 
Army forms, correspondence and filings; occupational skills in the Army; and a 
wealth of other valuable preinduction information and training. List Price, $1.00 


THE MECHANICS OF NAVY CORRESPONDENCE gives the essential 
training for Navy office work. It deals with the preparation, handling, and filing 
of official Navy letters. Also includes Navy reports, messages, Navy organization, 
rules of correspondence, circular letters, and other essential information. Sample 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, by George Murraine Cohen. Meets the 
need for a basic course in military correspondence. Based on Army regulations 
governing military correspondence. Embodies the experience of the author in 
teaching this subject. Gives the stenographer guidance on every phase of military 


MOST-USED NAVY TERMS, by Harry W. Newman. Text or reference book. 
Contains 3,000 terms commonly used in the Navy and Coast Guard accompanied 
by their Gregg Shorthand outlines. Classified according to branches of the naval 
service and arranged alphabetically. Price, $.50 net, postpaid. 


MOST-USED AVIATION TERMS, by Baughman and Gregg. Consists of 
1,000 commonest aviation terms with definitions and Gregg Shorthand outlines. 
Selected from the well-known Baughman’s Aviation Dictionary. Arranged alpha- 


TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS, by Smith and Newman. 
A brief typing manual for training those interested in radio and telegraphy. The 
keyboard is presented rapidly in well-planned lessons. A substantial amount of 
practice on code work as used in all branches of the service is included. List 


These materials are not sampled free, but we shall be glad to refund 
the cost of an examination copy if a class adoption is made. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 





illustrations, $1.12. 

There is also a teachers edition including 
a 256 page teachers guide-book, also a 
Think-and-Do Workbook to accompany 
Times and Places, 96 pages, 36c. 

Like the primary-grade books in this 
series, this latest offering combines out- 
standing pupil-appeal with a sound teach- 
ing program for developing all-around read- 
ing competence. 


* * * 


Charles Clark of Banning high school, 
Riverside County, was elected district su- 
perintendent of Banning elementary schools, 
succeeding Leonard Hummel.—Carl A. 
Bowman. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, PART I— BASIC SKILL, by Harold H. 
Smith. A reprint of the basic skill lessons in the typing text, “Typewriting Tech- 
nique, by the same author, plus a section on code words such as are used by our 
military forces. This manual was prepared especially for schools training stenog- 
raphers and typists for the armed forces. List Price, $.60 


Boston Toronto London 






























In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


On September 2, 1942, Corona City 
Schools system, Riverside County, lost one 
of its most beloved and talented instruc- 
tors. Mr. Edwin A. Franklin had been a 
music instructor there for 14 years. He 
was a master on the flute, having been a 
member of Sousa’s Band for a number of 
years. He had charge of the band and or- 
chestra work on all grade levels in the Cor- 
ona Schools. His influence will continue 
with those children and adults who knew 
him and were touched by his instruction 
and practical philosophy of life. — Frank E. 
Bishop, Corona. 


Karel B. Shultis, age 32, chairman, music 
department, 1933-42, San Bernardino Junior 
College. His helpful and praiseworthy in- 
fluence was esteemed throughout San Ber- 
nardino Valley in music and other cultural 
circles. He was stricken suddenly en route 
home from Massachusetts, where he had 


spent the summer at the Berkshire Music 
Festival. 


Born in Seattle, he graduated from Qre- 
gon State College. Instructor in music at 
Muldoon Military Academy, Palo Alto, 
1930-32, he became instructor in music, 
1933, Grant Union High School, North 
Sacramento, and the same year was called 
to San Bernardino Junior College. There 
he developed a symphonic band, symphony 
orchestra, and various types of singing 
groups. He produced and directed per- 
formances of The Desert Song and The 








2 x) 
THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


aS ame Me le 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Vagabond King, and the annual swing 
symphony concert each year, and had re- 
cently organized a 60-piece little symphony 
for monthly concerts for the Armed Forces 
located around San Bernardino. 


In addition to his college work, Mr. 
Shultis was active as leader of various 
musical and cultural groups,— Society of 
the Friends of Music, MacDowell Society, 
director of music for the Friday night com- 
munity dances, sponsored by the City of 
San Bernardino; director of music for Lake 
Arrowhead Corporation, during the sum- 
mers 1941, 42; director for 5 years of 
church choirs. 


War Conference 


State Chamber of Commerce 


Rcacaremeeee first War Con- 
ference, bringing together business, 
industrial and agricultural leaders 
from all parts of the State, is held in 
Los Angeles, December 2 and 3, at 
Biltmore Hotel, and is sponsored by 
California State Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


The Conference covers such major sub- 
jects as war manpower shortage; transpor- 
tation bottlenecks; increased production of 
industrial and agricultural supplies needed 
for prosecution of the war; protection and 
development of the State’s natural re- 
sources; taxation problems, both State and 
Federal, with particular reference to fi- 
nancing war costs; and many other phases 
of the war effort. 


Preston Hotchkiss of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the State Chamber, presides at the 
two-day session. 


Dr. John A. Sexson of Pasadena will 
speak on Some Christmas Gifts for Edu- 
cators, at the Christmas luncheon of Cali- 
fornia Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Southern Section, Chapman Park 
Hotel, Los Angeles, December 12, at 12:30 
noon. Alma H. Worley of Long Beach is 
publicity chairman. 


* * * 


State Parks 


Nationa Conference of State Parks, 
901 Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., has issued its 1942 yearbook on 
Park and Recreation Progress; Price $1. 
This book of 48 pages is beautifully 
printed and illustrated; frontispiece shows 
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Point Lobos State Park, California, the last 
remaining stand of Monterey Cypress in its 
primeval condition. 


Secretary Ickes has declared that parks 
are good places from which to contemplate 
the United States as a free country for a 
free people. Harlean James is Executive 
Secretary of the conference. 


The Rights of the Young Child to a 
Teacher Especially Trained in Early Child- 
hood Education, by Dorothy D. Van- 
Deman, Assistant Director of Early Child- 
hood Education, Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, is a 6-page mimeographed bulletin 
single-spaced, a carefully-prepared  state- 
ment of much practical interest to all who 
are concerned with teacher training, certifi- 
cation and placement. 


Miss VanDeman’s brochure is worthy of 
careful study. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing her at Santa Barbara State 
College. 


Vallejo Schools 


John R. Alltucker, Superintendent of 
Schools 


Fiperat Terrace elementary school, 
constructed by Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration with federal funds, was opened on 
the first day of the semester, and at present 
has a teaching staff of 21; Alfred C. Siegler 
is principal. This school, of modern design 
and permanent construction, is located in 
the midst of the Federal and Roosevelt Ter- 
race housing projects. 


November 3, some 600 children who 
were attending double-shift sessions at 
Roosevelt elementary school carried their 
books and pencils and paraded to the new 
Highland School, also built with federal 
funds by Public Buildings Administration. 
Mrs. Elma Creedon, formerly of Roosevelt 
school, is the new principal of Highland 
school, with 17 teachers on her staff. Miss 
Cora Henriksen has been made principal 
of Roosevelt primary school. 


Steffan Manor school, the last of the 
elementary schools under construction at 
present, will be opened approximately Jan- 
uary 4. Dorothy David will become prin- 
cipal of that school, and will be replaced at 
Farragut elementary school by Jack Wer- 
chick. 


Enrollment in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has increased more than 
1,000 since the opening of schools on Sep- 
tember 14. There is no indication that the 
rate of increase will slacken in the near 
future. 
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Christmas Luncheon 


§ cHooL Library Association of Califor- 
nia, Southern Section, holds its Christmas 
luncheon at Elks Club, Los Angeles, 
December 5 at 1 o'clock. 

With United Nations as the luncheon 
theme, a speaker from the Orient, Dr. 
Ch’en Shou-Yi, at present professor of 
Chinese Culture at Pomona College, will 
speak on China’s Contribution in the War. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wagner from London will 
also address the group. 


Los Angeles city and county institute credit 
will be allowed for attendance at the luncheon 
for which tickets are $1.25. 


A morning session, meeting at 10 o’clock, 
will have Vera Walls as guest speaker with 
Books of the Year for Children as her subject. 
A display of new children’s books will be in- 
cluded. — Madelon T. Duryea, Glendale. 


Goals for America 


TF wentiets Century Fund, publish- 
ing division, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, has issued Goals for America, 
A Budget of Our Needs and Resources, by 
Stuart Chase; 134 pages, $1. This is the 
second in an important series of six by the 
brilliant, challenging author. Other titles 
are—1. The Road We Are Traveling: 1914- 
1942; 3. The Dollar Dilemma: Problems of 
Postwar Finance; 4. Tomorrow's Trade: 
Problems of Our Foreign Commerce; 5. 
Farmer, Worker, Businessman: Their Place 
in Postwar America; 6. Winning The Peace. 


* * * 


CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 



























































































Pottery for the elementary school was presented in our November issue 


by William F. Hale, shop instructor, Concord Elementary School, Contra 


Costa County, who is here shown with Phyllis Hill, a pupil, and some of 


her work. 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Southern Section 


Long Beach Teachers Journal recently 
reports high enrollments in CTA for 1942. 
Many schools are enrolled 100% with a 
total of about 1,000 now enrolled. There 
are similar high enrollments in the City 
Teachers Club and NEA. Congratulations 


upon this fine professional showing. 


Pomona — Virgil L. McPherson of Em- 
erson Junior High School, reports that the 
faculty of that school has enrolled 100%. 


Northern Section 


Red Bluff — All of our teachers have not 
only joined California Teachers Association, 
as is their custom, but all of them have like- 


wise joined National Education Association 
this year. Luella Birch, a member of our 
faculty, deserves the credit for enrolling all 
of our teachers in these professional organ- 
izations. — Robert R. Hartzell, district su- 
perintendent, Red Bluff Union High School, 
Tehama County. 


Bay Section 


Piedmont — 23rd consecutive year 100% 
in California Teachers Association. All 
schools — Beach, Havens, Wildwood and 
Piedmont High. 


San Francisco — McKinley and Sunshine 


Health. 


Albany — Cornell. 









Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 


We represent and carry in stock, among 


others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 
tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 
Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 
Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


AR RTE LT TERN TENE SS 
FOR YOUR CLASS PLAY .. 


DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 
Theme: The eternal battle between youth 
and age. Characters: 5 women, 7 men. 
Scene: One set, a mysterious millionaire’s 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, New York. 

*“*‘DOUBLE DOOR’ has the best range of 
characters of any play I know for high 
schools.’’—Director, Bennington High School, 
Bennington, Vt. 

“Our most successful plays, as well as 
popular, have been ‘DEATH TAKES A 
HOLIDAY’ and ‘DOUBLE DOOR’.”’—Direc- 
tor, Charleston (W. Va.) High School. 

Price: 75 cents Royalty: $25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street : : : New York 
811 West 7th Street : : : Les Angeles 
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NEW REVISED 1942 EDITION 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES 


By Autce V. BrapLey 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, California 


This enlarged edition covers more foods and has all the 
latest accurate values for similar foods, 
cooked, all in a single table, and separate tables for 100-gram 
and usual-serving portions. 
planning is based on the “daily-needs” tables of the 1941 
Nutrition Conference. 
teachers, and all who work with foods. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


both raw and 
The discussion of diet and menu 


For home makers, dietitians, doctors, 
$3.50. 


GOODWILL PROJECT 


A PAN-AMERICAN GOODWILL PROJECT 


Mrs. Gladys Waddingham, Inglewood High School, Los Angeles County 


i» the past three years some In- 
glewood High School classes have 
participated in a project in which 
other schools might be equally inter- 
ested, that of raising money to send 
subscriptions to the Spanish edition of 
the Reader’s Digest to representative 


people in the various countries of 
Latin America. 


The project has been sponsored 
each year by my Spanish Culture 
class, a class for the study of Latin- 
American countries, and all the Span- 
ish classes in school have joined en- 
thusiastically. This year 20 subscrip- 
tions were sent, a considerable in- 
crease over the number sent in the fall 
of 1940, when the Spanish edition 
was first published. 


One individual subscription was 
sent with the class ones by a junior 
boy to a Boy Scout in Lima, Peru, 
with whom he has been correspond- 
ing and exchanging butterfly speci- 
mens. It is interesting to note that the 
Inglewood boy secured the name and 
address of the Peruvian boy from a 
teacher in Lima to whom one of last 
year’s subscriptions was sent. She had 
sent the class a very fervent letter of 
thanks, as well as a Christmas card 
showing an Indian woman walking 
alongside a llama, and spinning as she 


walked. 


In our return letter we asked her 


if any of her students would like to 
correspond with ours, and when she 
sent a list of names, Martin wrote to 
one of the boys asking if he would 
like to exchange specimens. (Martin 
has a very extensive collection of but- 
terflies and other insects, and is study- 
ing Spanish for the sole purpose of 
being able to make collecting trips in 
the Latin American Countries.) 


Many Letters 


Some of the recipients have sent 
very interesting letters and other ma- 
terials to our classes. One of our most 
interesting answers was from a high 
school boy in Mexico City. Our stu- 
dents were overwhelmed when they 
read the long list of subjects Raoul 
was studying in school! A university 
student in Panama sent us some very 
interesting descriptions of native cus- 
toms in Panama, and we have ex- 
changed letters with student nurses 
in a hospital in Guatemala. This year 
we expect to enjoy our correspond- 
ence all the more, because we have 
sent so many more subscriptions, and 
have asked the Reader’s Digest to 
distribute them among as many coun- 
tries as possible. 

Probably everyone who reads this 
article already knows about the Read- 
er’s Digest splendid good will project, 
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but brief explanation of it might be 
well, in case some have not. During 
the summer of 1940, announcement 
was made that a non-profit Spanish 
edition would make its appearance in 
November, and we in this country 
were urged to become charter spon- 
sors, sending as many subscriptions as 
we could afford to representative peo- 
ple in Latin America. The subscrip- 
tion price was set at $1, the differ- 
ence in cost to be made up by putting 
advertising in the Spanish edition. 


The people in this country made an 
enthusiastic response to the plea, and 
the Spanish edition was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the Latin Americans. 
It has now reached a circulation of al- 
most 500,000 copies, and last February 
the first number of the Portuguese ed- 
ition appeared, an edition which al- 
ready has a sale of 200,000 copies in 
Brazil alone. 


Surveys show that an average of 
at least three persons read every copy 
of these two editions, which means 
that 2,000,000 Latin Americans have 
come to know and like the United 
States better through enjoying, in 
translation, the same articles that have 
been enjoyed by readers in this coun- 
try. 

Our high school students feel a 
real thrill in contributing to such a 
worth while scheme for the futher- 
ance of Pan-American unity, so it is 
very likely that the students of other 
high schools would feel a similar 
thrill. It is certainly a very practical 
way of arousing enthusiasm among 
our students for those countries, and 
is a project that could well be ex- 
tended to include the entire school in- 
stead of just the Spanish classes and 
the classes in Latin-American culture 
or history. 


An Experimental Study in measuring and 
modifying assertive behavior in young chil 
dren, by Gertrude E. Chittenden, is a 
monograph of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, No. 31; address the 
National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., price $1. Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
California, is a member of the editorial 
hoard. 
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Books for Children 


Two new Juvenile Books, particularly ap- 
propriate in California. Reviewed by 
Mabel F. Rice, Whittier College, In- 


structor in Children’s Literature 


1. Valenti Angelo, Hill of Little 


Miracles, Viking Press, $2. 


Bian. of Little Miracles holds an appeal 
for every San Franciscan, native or natur- 
alized, for whom Telegraph Hill has been 
an integral environmental factor. And it 
creates a nostalgic glow for every visitor who 
has viewed the inspiring skyline from the 
Berkeley Hills, the Golden Gate Bridge, 


or Fisherman’s Wharf. 


The story revolves about the Italian col- 
ony on Telegraph Hill, particularly about 
the Santos family. Most particularly it cen- 
ters in young Ricco Santos who tied a brick 
to his left leg every night that it might 
grow as long as the right. Life holds few 
big miracles on Telegraph Hill but it is a 
merry series of little miracles for the nu- 
merous Santos and their Italian and Irish 
friends including the O’Reillys and the 
widow Finigan. 


It’s a miracle when the boys don't break 
their necks in a fight, when the kitten 
escapes the burning “Club House.” It's a 
miracle that Uncle Tito’s old car can make 
the trip from Monterey and another miracle 
when Uncle Tito gets a new car. It’s a 
miracle that the budding artist, Ricco, can 
paint Old Jonah of Fisherman’s Wharf 
from memory; another miracle when Ricco, 
his father and Uncle Luigi escape unhurt 
after spending a night marooned in their 
fishing boat in a fog in the Pacific Ocean 
outside the Golden Gate. 


It is a much bigger miracle about Old 
Theresa, Stephano Polone’s mother. Ther- 
esa who had been “queer in the head” for 
a long time, runs away one morning, across 
the Golden Gate Bridge into the Marin 
County hills, is struck by a passing car - 
and regains her memory. 


Then there is that great day when Ricco 
becomes conscious that the thick sole on his 
left shoe is much too thick. Rinaldo Gam- 
bo, the shoemaker, who had concealed a 
miraculous medal in the sole, removes a 
layer or two of the leather. 


This is the shadow of a big miracle al- 
ready begun, a miracle built on faith, good 
cheer, merry hearts and sturdy family affec- 
tion among the people whose homes over- 
look Fisherman’s Wharf and whose liveli- 
hood comes from the waters beyond. A 
book for everyone from the intermediate 
grades up. Illustrations by the author who 
knows his Italians, his Bay Regior and his 
Telegraph Hill. 


2. Lonzo Anderson—Bag of 
Smoke. The Story of the First Bal- 
loon. Illustrations by 
Adams. Viking Press, $2. 


Adrienne 


Aviation conscious Californians will 
revel in Bag of Smoke; the story of the 
first balloons, ancestor of all aircraft today. 
Teachers who are at a loss to find some 
aspect of aviation which is new even to 
second graders, will welcome this book. 
Even the picturesque attractive end pages 
convey a series of stories bound to arouse 
youthful curiosity. Bag of Smoke is the 
story of those pioneers of aviation, the 
brothers Montgolfier, Joseph and Etienne, 
who in 1783 startled their home town, their 
native France, and the world with their 
passenger-carrying balloon. 


A humorous account of man’s early am- 
bitions to fly is accompanied by equally 
delightful pictures showing men _ flying 
through the air in contraptions harnessed 
to birds; with feather-covered boats, and 
with winged oars. The transition from 
myth and legend to scientific experiment 
would have delighted Alice who bemoaned 
books without pictures and conversation. 
Bag of Smoke is replete with both. 


The Montgolfier balloons evolved in easy 
stages (for the reader!) from the first paper 
placed over a tea kettle and the first bal- 
loon made from an old taffeta dress to the 
first passenger balloon which carried three 
passengers,— a rooster, a duck, and a sheep! 


Then came the final triumph, the great 
Reveillon III which before a record-break- 
ing crowd of thousands of milling excited, 
almost hysterical Frenchmen, curried six 
men over Paris and returned them in safety. 
“It’s so simple! Why did no one ever think 
of it before!” exclaimed a rival scientist as 
he congratulated the Montgolfier brothers. 
Excellent reading for all ages from 4th 


grade to Dad. 


Pi Lambda Theta 


Aywnuat gathering of the Southern 
California Council of Pi Lambda Theta, 
women's honorary educational fraternity, 
was held November 15, a Sunday luncheon 
at Chapman Park Hotel instead of the 
usual evening banquet. 


Chapters represented in this Council are 
the Alpha Delta at University of California 
at Los Angeles, Alpha Iota at Claremont 
Colleges, Sigma at University of Southern 
Celifornia and the two alumnae chapters 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena. 


Experiences of a War Correspondent’s 
Wife were narrated by the guest speaker, 
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Mrs. Alma de Luce, wife of the recently- 
returned Associated Press correspondent, 
Daniel de Luce. Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus 
was toastmistress; Mrs. Ruth B. Somerin- 
dyke entertained with a group of Spanish 
and Portuguese songs. 


Members of the Southern California Council 
of Pi Lambda Theta include Gladys A. Coryell, 
Mrs. Margaret Lehman, and Mrs. Mildred Wil- 
bar of Alpha Delta; Mrs. Juanita M. Taylor of 
Alpha Iota; Hazelle S. Moore, Helen Jewett 
Rogers and Lois Howery of Sigma; Ethel Percy 
Andrus, Anna Erny, Mrs. Vivien Olson Griffin 
and Mrs. Marjorie Nichols Shea of the Los 
Angeles alumnae and Joanna Heidman, Lorena 
Fritch and Anna L. Davis of the Pasadena 
alumnae chapter. 

























STANDARD SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 
GETS LARGER FINER 
ORCHESTRA 


al 
10 to 10:30 Thursday 


Mornings on 
KPO San Francisco 
KOMO Seattle 
KHQ Spokane 
KMJ Fresno 
KFI Los Angeles 
KGW Portland 
KMED Medford 


—NOW 
11 to 11:30 Thursday 
Mornings on 
KDYL Salt Lake City 
KYUM Yuma 
KTAR Phoenix 
KGLU Safford 
KVOA Tucson 
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Write for Free Manual 














The new 1942-43 Teacher’s Manual, 
free of charge to any Teacher. Just 
mail your request to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, California. 
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Cc a) Mw 3 N ds December 5 — California School Libra- 
rians Association Southern Section; 
Christmas meeting, 10:30 a.m.; luncheon, 

December 1, 2—Regional Training 


Institute for Army Service Command, 9th 
Corps Area; Berkeley. 


December 2-5—— American Vocational 
Association; annual convention. Toledo, 
Ohio. 


December 4, 5 — CTA State Council of 
Education; meeting, State 
Board of Directors 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


semi - annual 
committee meetings, 


meeting. 











No-co-maker loans for 


CHRISTMAS 


Annual cost $6 per $100 
borrowed. Repay monthly. 
Remember Our 5-* Service: 
* LOW-COST NO-CO-MAKER LOANS 

*« MID-PAYDAYS CASH SERVICE 
* MONEY-SAVING ON PURCHASES 
*« UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 

*« PERSONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Service Card $1 annually 


Teacher HNssociates, Iuc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 


251 Post Street DOuglas 0720 


San Francisco 





1 p.m. Elks Club, Los Angeles 


December 12—California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section. 
Christmas luncheon. Chapman Park Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 12:30 noon. 


December 12—Southern California 
Science and Mathematics Association; after- 
noon, dinner and evening meetings at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena; 
for details address O. G. Dressler at Pasa- 


dena Junior College. 


December 12 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


Francis 


December 13-16 — Institute of World 
Affairs; 20th 


Inn. 


session. Riverside Mission 





December 27-29 — American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish; 26th annual meet- 
ing. George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


December 28-30 — National Business 
Teachers Association; 45th annual conven- 
tion. Statler Hotel, Detroit. 


January 4— Opening of California State 
Legislature; regular biennial session. 
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California Teachers Association 
Placement service for members, at 
moderate cost: 
Address — Earl G. Gridley, 
2207 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley; 


phone THornwall 5600; or 
Carl A. Bowman, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles; 
phone TRinity 1558. 





January 9— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


February 7-14— Negro History Week; 
18th annual celebration. 


February 26-March 2 — American Asso- 


ciation of School Administrators; annual 
convention. St. Louis. 
March 13—-CTA Southern Section 


Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 


Los Angeles. 


April 14-17 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 


annual convention. Cincinnati. 


June 25-29 — National Education Asso- 
ciation; annual convention. Indianapolis 


Posture Improvement 


(Continued from Page 12) 


individual cooperation secured from 
the pupils. Many programs that are 
sound in purpose and organization fail 
because they do not capture the inter- 
est of the pupils. We find that the 
greatest success in our work has been 
through the use of the silhouetteo- 
graph since it helps to enlist the in- 
terest of the pupil and also has other 
very important values. It gives the pu- 
pil and the teacher an objective basis 
for discussing needs. It gives the par- 
And it 
gives definite evidence of improve- 
ment. 


ent a basis for cooperation. 


When these students leave our 
building and go into high school, their 
pictures are sent with them to the 
physical education department there 
and this corrective work is continued 





wherever it is found necessary. 










EMEMBER that friendly lad who used 
& to fill your gas tank and wipe your 
windshield at the corner service station? 
And that youngster at the bank who was 
always so accommodating, the one you 
were thinking of asking home to dinner 
some evening? And a half dozen other 
fine fellows who are not walking Main 
Street today, but instead are wearing uni- 


forms in England, and Ireland, and Ice- | 


land, Australia, and in a hundred other 
corners of the world? 


Don’t think for a moment that they 
have forgotten the old home town, nor 
you, for you are a part of that precious 
scene. American boys are not like that. 
They are loyal and sentimental and proud 
of the town they came from, the people 
in it, the things those people do. You see, 
they, unlike German youth, were never 
regimented and brutalized. 


They would give a lot to know today 
just what went on in the old home town 
last week or last month. You know, the 
sort of things you used to talk about to- 
gether — the local election fight, the high 
school football prospects, the way the fish 
are biting, and such. A man’s father, or 


Prepared for StERRA EDUCATIONAL News by men whose business is communication through advertising 


Pacific Advertising Association 





mother, or girl doesn’t often write about 
those subjects. 


That’s just where you come in. Why 
don’t you sit down tonight and write a 
letter to one, two or three of these boys. 
Imagine their surprise and pleasure at 
hearing from you, of all people. It will do 
your own heart good. As for them, well 
things like that make an American’s mor- 
ale something that sticks in Hitler’s throat. 


IN WAR, AS IN PEACE 
advertising is a means of communication 


| I 
| | 
| ! 
| | 
Its business is to carry ideas or infor- 
mation about goods or services to the 
| eyes and ears of ten, a hundred or a | 
| = million men and women. 
This advertisement is an example of 
| one Wartime use of advertising You | 
| have seen other examples — the war | 
bond drive, the scrap collection, the 
grease and fats drive. 
| | 
| | 
1 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


And in the very pages of this publi- 
cation, the humbler, everyday function 
of advertising brings wartime news of 
the food, clothing, shelter you may 
want and seek today. 


40 Teachers stood there... 





invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the high 
school seniors who took part in the first Science 
Talent Search. You can be, too. 


. . the ideas 
. the high marks 


they made in their examinations—all were out- 


The research work they carried on . 
they turned up in their essays . . 


standing. All were a tribute to the basic science training 
they received. 

Time after time as their individual accomplish- 
ments were reviewed, one or another of the judges 
would say: ‘That is the influence of some inspiring 
teacher.” 

The 1943 Science Talent Search is now under 
way. It is sponsored by Science Clubs of America 
with financial assistance from the Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company. Its purpose 
is to uncover exceptional scientific ability and 
open the way for talented boys and girls to achieve 
greater usefulness. 

There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, and 
several additional scholarships of $100 each to be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. 

Each finalist is given a five-day all-expense-paid 
trip to Washington to attend the Science Talent In- 
stitute and to visit the Capital’s famous landmarks. 


Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is December 
28, 1942. Teachers may secure entry blanks and 
complete details by writing Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











